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CHAPTER VII. 
IN THE STUDY. 


IR MARCUS COMBERMERE’S study was well known in the 

neighbourhood as the place where the best advice could be 

had in all kinds of trouble. Notwithstanding his having retired 

from his profession, he never had the heart to refuse an applicant 

for medical aid; and the reputation of his kindness, and sound judg- 

ment in other matters, brought him many appeals for help and 
counsel, which were never heard in vain. 

To this council-chamber, when his other guests had been duly 
attended to, he conducted Adela Granard. 

‘** Now, my dear young lady,” he said, as he drew a chair for her 
nearer the fire, “‘ your charge is quite happy with Kate and the 
dogs, and we have time to discuss her case. The letter of my old 
acquaintance tells me only a part—the rest I am to learn from you. 
How came the matter into your hands at all ?” 

Adela explained, and told her story. He listened with grave 
attention, taking a note or two, and now and then asking a question. 
When she paused, he sat thinking for a few minutes before he made 
any remark. 

“From what I know of the gentleman, this Professor Danger- 
field,” he said, presently, “‘ he has not acted in this way without a 
motive, and he is not likely to give up his point without a struggle. 
Have you heard from Ostend since you left ? ” 

“No. I wrote to Miss Joseph from London, and I am expecting 
an answer, which would be addressed to my lodgings there.” 
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‘“‘ He must soon have become aware of what had been done. By 
this time he must be on your tr ail. You are prepared for that ?” 

“TI am prepared for nothing: except to stand by Emily to the 
last,” was Miss Granard’s answer. 

‘Well, that is no bad preparation. Have you any suspicion that 
you are watched and followed ?” 

“No, not exactly. I only thought it rather odd about that lad: 
but I may be quite wrong.” 

“It is never wrong in such cases to take account of everything. 
I made a note about him while you were talking.” 

Sir Marcus rang the bell, and wrote a few lines on a slip of paper, 
which, on the entrance of Stephens, he handed to him to read. His 
experienced servant showed no surprise, read the paper, and retired 
with it in his hand. 

‘Now, my dear,” continued Sir Marcus, as he stirred the fire, “your 
friend Paul Rocket will not do anything to-day that is not quietly 
observed, and if any suspicion attaches to him we shall know how 
to keep him from giving trouble. Has Kate spoken her mind 
to you about your own proceedings ? ” 

‘‘She was kind enough to press our staying here ; but, indeed 

“Indeed, then, you will have to stay, for I am not going to 
assist you in disappointing my daughter. Seriously, you and the 
child are safer here than in any lodgings py yourselves. She will 
require careful watching, in morc ways than one, and I do not hesi- 
tate to tell you that your guardianship will not be without danger.” 

“Tam not afraid for: myself, Sir Marcus. Iam for her.” 

“Soam I; and I am not going to let you out of my own keeping 
till we know how you stand. What strikes me as singular in the 
whole business is, not that the fellow should torment his wife and 
her child, if he thinks he can get anything by it, but that he should 
not by this time have got every penny into his own hands. As I 
recollect the case, for it was much talked of when they married, the 
whole of Stormount’s fortune was secured to his wife, even in the 
event of a second marriage. Dangerfield could not touch it without 
her consent, but he could persuade or terrify her into making it over 
to him, or into leaving it to him at her death. He may do so still.” 

‘“* He may; but Miss Joseph said it was the one point on which 
Mrs, Dangerfield could be firm. ‘That she should be so amazes 
her: he has uncontrolled use of the income, leaving her often almost 
without money for necessaries, but nothing has ever induced her to 
touch the capital which is to be her child’s portion.” 

‘She will fight for her fortune, then, and yet allow them to 
tamper with her intellect! And, finding her obstinate, he has taken 
pains to divide mother and daughter, by a them wretched 
when they were together.” 

“*Yes—I saw that, and I see its effect on Emily. She talks 
lovingly of her mother at a distance, but as if separation were a 
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matter of course: and I know if they were to meet suddenly in this 
room, the poor child’s first thought would be that her stepfather 
was close behind.” 

“‘ And what do you think of Emily’s disposition ?” 

“As far as I have seen,” said Adela, ‘‘I can only wonder how 
anyone could have the heart to make her unhappy. She is so 
grateful for kindness, so trusting and willing to obey, and so loving 
in her ways, it is impossible not to love her in return.” 

‘Your account tallies with that of Dr. Thaddeus. He says that 
in her capacity for loving lies the secret of her restoration. You will 
give Emily the affection she is pining for, and we will all combine to 
guard her against the enemy. You have not written to Ostend this 
morning ?” 

“No. I wished to consult you first.” 

‘Then wait a day or two. Your friends there have your London 
address, so they can let you know if anything happens. Now tell 
me about yourself: for the sight of you has taken me back so many 
years, I cannot help assuming the right of an older friendship than 
you will perhaps allow.” 

There was no resisting his kindness, and the conversation which 
followed, if it reopened the springs of grief, did much towards re- 
moving a dull, aching pain, of which, till thus removed, Adela was 
scarcely conscious. Her wounds were still so fresh—her old life was 
so newly buried—that there had been a positive hunger in her soul 
for sympathy: and yet she would have thought it obtrusive to seek 
it. Now that she had once begun to speak of the vanished home and 
the old familiar faces, they did not seem so utterly lost and gone. 
She could even talk with tolerable calmness of her own future, and of 
the change of plans involved by the care of Emily. Death had been 
so busy among her race, that two married brothers, one in India, the 
other in South America, were all she had left; and, with her very 
moderate income, she had intended joining some community devoted 
to sick nursing or orphan training. This must be given up if the 
guardianship were really to be hers; but nothing could be decided 
upon for the present. Except what Sir Marcus insisted upon—that 
she should give him a fair opportunity of studying the case by re- 
maining at Comber Court. 

He had learned more, both of her affairs and of her character, 
than she was aware of revealing, and after she left the room he 
remained in deep thought for some little time—gazing into the fire 
with a softened dreaminéss in his eyes, such as they seldom wore 
unless he was alone. His reverie did not last long, for Kate came 
in to fetch a volume of prints, and seeing him look grave and 
thoughtful, lingered in hopes that he would speak. Rousing himself 
with an effort, he asked where Lewis Frankland was. 

“Lewis and Dandie are burrowing in the snow, making an 
Esquimaux hut for Miss Wilmot : whose greatest delight seems to be 
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in setting other people about difficult jobs,” added Kate, with the least 
little touch of spleen in her voice that did not escape her father. 

‘“ Lewis is still a boy at heart, for all his scholarly dignities. [I 
conclude poor Archdale is taking no share in the construction of the 
cool grot ?” 

“No indeed. To tell you the truth, there seems coldness enough 
between those two to give them a grot ready-made. Archdale looked 
quite ill a little while ago, as he was writing in the billiard-room.” 

*¢T’ll have a look at him presently. Two charming women worry- 
ing a poor fellow at once is enough to make anyoneill. Where is 
Mr. Bourne ?” 

“In an awful temper. He seems to think Miss Granard’s arrival 
was done on purpose to affront him: and nothing will persuade him 
that he and his party are not in the way. If he says much more 
about it, I shall be tempted to offer him the use of Lewis’s hut.” 

**T’ll put him all right with a game at billiards. We must enlist 
him in Miss Granard’s cause—she will want all the friends she can 
get. I shall surprise you, Kate, when I say that it is not at all 
unlikely that she and Lewis brought in one of Dangerfield’s spies 
last night with them.” 

“Do you mean that good-looking boy? I cannot believe it. 
Lewis has taken quite a fancy to him.” 

“‘T know nothing against the lad, as yet: only it is singular that he 
should have followed them wherever they went. And it is plain, 
from Adela’s story, that the stepfather has confederates to help him. 
A man who has done what he did will not be easily prevented from 
doing more. Dangerfield is to be dreaded. Make the child happy 
—she is a loving little thing, they say—and children are always 
happy with you, my Kate.” 

“ll do my best, father; but I wish I had not heard that boy 
was a spy. I shall expect him to jump out upon me in some dark 
corner. Are you going to turn him off the premises ?” 

*‘ Not till I have spoken to Lewis. Send him to me when his 
winter palace is finished. He will find me in the billiard-room.” 

As the door closed behind the father and daughter, a curious 
thing happened, which might have startled them not a little had 
they turned suddenly back. The thick, red window curti:in was 
shaken by something stronger than the draught from the window, 
and along the pole from which it hung went, cautiously sliding, first 
one slender hand and then another, and Paul’s lithe figure dropped 
lightly to the floor. His first action was to stretch his limbs, 
cramped by the attitude preserved so long, and the second to warm 
them at the fire. Only a tried performer like himself could have 
endured the strain and the cold together, and even he was glad to 
be released. 

That his nerves were to the full as strong as his muscles, was 
evident from the composure with which he accepted his equivocal 
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situation. Though he touched nothing, his keen eyes noted every- 
thing ; all the details of the apartment were safe in his memory before 
he moved to the door and looked cautiously out. Voices and 
billiard-balls in one direction, music in another, warned him of the 
risk he ran of being discovered where he certainly had no business 
to be, and what he had overheard made it expedient he should 
rouse no needless suspicion. The choice lay between a retreat into 
the garden, and by the offices ; but before he had decided the point 
the door of the billiard-room was suddenly opened, and a gentle- 
man came out with a letter in his hand. 

** Anyone going to the post, do you know, who would take this 
for me? Why—halloa!” 

Soldier as Ernest Archdale was, the surprise made the letter drop 
from his fingers. Paul alertly picked it up, and the <a caught 
his eye. He saw his way in a moment. 

**T’ll post it if you wish, Mr. Archdale; but,” Jetatiiie his voice, 
“T should say it wouldn’t find him in Paris now.” 

‘Ts he here ?” asked the young officer, in a hoarse whisper. Paul 
shook his head. 

“You are come with a message, lad. Is it a threat—or what? 
Stay! This isno place to talk in. Come up to my bed-room. I 
was going to lie down for an hour, for I am in hospital still.” 

He began to ascend the stairs as he spoke, Paul following in 
silence, and secretly wondering how all this would end. Kate’s care 
of the invalid had provided that a fire should burn in his room night 
and day, and every comfort had been sedulously placed within his 
reach by orders of his host. He sank into his arm-chair with a sigh 
of exhaustion ; signed to Paul to lock the door, and pointed to a 
seat opposite his own. 

‘‘ Now then, youngster, to. business. Will you take anything?” 

“No, thank you, sir; I never drink.” 

“You are quite right, if you still have to do the work I have 
seen put upon you.” 

‘What you’ve seen me do, sir, was a mere song to what I’ve 
done since. And where a hair’s breadth may cost you your life, 
or your backbone, it won’t do not to keep your head cool and 
clear.” 

“It does not always save you, even then, as you may see by the 
mess I have made of it.” 

“I’m sorry to see you in such pain, sir,” for Ernest was writhing, 
even while he tried to smile ; “ awfully sorry.” 

“Thank you, my lad; it was my own fault, and can’t be helped 
now. Out with your budget of bad news. You come to help push 
me to the wall, don’t you?” 

“* Not quite that, sir,” said Paul, with a decided change of manner. 
“I'd rather see you clear it: as you did those fences, so long as you 
and Cairngorm had fair play. But he was not to win, nor you 
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either—it was a regular plant, and some were mixed up in it that 
ought to have been ashamed of themselves.” 

“I always knew it was foul play,” said Archdale, wearily, “but I 
could not bring it to book. I was fool enough to trust men who 
called themselves my friends, and am let in to pay your master three 
hundred pounds, which I no more owe than you do, I suppose you 
know he has dropped me a demand for half of it, in a letter I only 
received this morning, threatening to use stronger measures if he did 
not hear at once in return. That means, of course, coming down 
upon my mother. Now, Paul, you are a good fellow, and I don’t 
mind telling you that must not be. She must not know who sent 
you, or why you are come.” 

‘* Quite right, sir; always better not to bring the ladies into these 
things : and, as to your affair, I’m sure if the Professor knew how ill 
you were, he’d not have troubled you at all. Look here, sir ; if 
you’d let me manage matters for you, I think I could make it all 
easy. You say you don’t want it to be known that I have anything 
to do with him ?” 

‘I do say it, and mean it. I'll make. it worth your while, my 
lad, for it would fret my mother into a fever.” 

** Well, sir, if you'll just tell Sir Marcus that you know me, and 
can give me a recommendation as one that a gentleman can trust 
in his stable, it will make his mind easy. He has begun to suspect 
something ; and if he presses me hard, more will come out than will 
suit either you or me.” 

‘Do you want a place, then ?” 

‘Yes, sir, I do. I’m not wanted now over the water, and I’ve 
seen just the master I should like to serve, indoors and out. Wages 
no object ; if I have a master that trusts me, I’ll be bound to take 
care of his pocket, and then he’ll remember mine. I wish you'd 
take me on trial, Mr. Archdale.” 

‘‘ My good lad, I have no horses at present, and it is doubtful 
whether I shall ever be fit for service again.” 

‘Don’t give in, sir; you'll pull through. I’ve seen worse cases 
than yours. I’m not a bad nurse, sir; I’ve sat up, night after night, 
with sick horses, and saved one that was given over. I'll serve you 
faithfully, and you'll not be troubled about that money while I am 
with you—trust me for that.” 

‘* T begin to believe the boy is in earnest !” half laughed Archdale. 
‘Why, youngster, I can hardly keep myself, much less a servant, 
otherwise I should ask nothing better, for I give no end of trouble. 
What put such a notion into your head?” 

** Sitting here and looking at you, sir. Is it a bargain?” 

‘* A very poor one for you, if it is.” 

“‘ Not a bit of it, sir. See how different it will be for me when I 
go down and say, ‘Mr. Archdale knows me well, and has taken me 
at once for his servant,’ instead of having it ferreted out of me that 
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I came on Mr. Dangerfield’s business, and all the rest of it. You'll 
be answerable for me here, and I’ll undertake for you there; and if 
I don’t see you turn the tables on them that planned how to get 
you out of the way, and have the laugh against them in return, 
whether lady or gentleman, or both, I’ll take to blue spectacles, for 
my eyes won’t be of any more use.” 

The young officer’s pale cheek glowed with a passing flush, and 
he bit his lip sharply. Half raising himself in his chair, he tore 
his letter in half, and flung it into the fire. Paul saw his cause was 
won: and the next half-hour was spent by them in private consulta- 
tion. 

Ernest Archdale was not a man to make difficulties greater by 
thinking about them. . Having once decided, he made short work 
of his explanations. He took an early opportunity of speaking to 
his friendly host and apologising for what might seem a liberty : 
he had met with an old acquaintance in the lad Paul Rocket, and 
had engaged him on trial. 

“You know I cannot afford an expensive attendant,” he said, 
with a smile; ‘‘but I have often longed to have some one near me 
at night whom I might call without disturbing my mother. I know 
this young fellow, and that he is sharp and handy—to say nothing 
of his being such a horsebreaker as you do not often see.” 

“T am glad you feel that to be still a recommendation.” 

‘Well, it is rather a sinecure post at present, but I may get 
patched up after all: and meanwhile the boy comes on low wages 
and will be useful in a dozen ways.” 

‘I am pleased to hear it, for I had begun to wonder whether all 
was good about that boy, and meant to keep an eye upon him till I 
knew more. You will like a shake-down made up for him in your 
own room, won’t you ?” 

‘Only I did not mean to quarter him upon you. He might go 
to the inn while we are here.” 

“‘ Might he, indeed! What, in this weather? I suppose my friend’s 
servant may claim as much shelter as my enemy’s dog. Kate will 
see about it all. Have you mentioned it to your mother?” 

‘*No, I am going to tell her now.” 

‘‘ She’ll be the least in the world astonished, don’t you think ?” 

‘In these matters I usually judge for myself,” said Ernest, with 
an indifference in his tone which he was far from feeling. He 
made his way into the well-warmed drawing-room, where the ladies 
were assembled, and was immediately greeted with enquiries as to 
what he had been doing with himself, when they were waiting for him 
to come and read aloud. 

“‘T am sorry to have failed in any service that was your due,” said 
he, as he took his seat, ‘‘but I had some important household 
matters to arrange: and ladies always admit that as an excuse. Do 


you not, Miss Combermere ?” 
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‘*No indeed,” said Kate. 
expect to be consulted.” 

‘Even with regard to the stables ?” 

‘That may be an exception, certainly.” 

“So I thought. Well, my arrangement concerns my future stables, 
when I have them; and meanwhile, Paul Rocket will be groom of 
the chambers, if of nothing else.” 

General curiosity being excited, Ernest went on, without noticing 
his mother’s heightened colour, to explain that he had known the 
lad in Ireland, where his riding was much admired. 

“If some of my friends there knew that I had engaged him they 
would never rest till they got him away.” 

‘TI understood,” observed Miss Granard, “ that he had belonged 
to a circus.” 

‘“‘ He has tried that among other things, he tells me: but he has 
had enough of knocking about to be glad to take service with an 
invalid—the dullest and most trying service of all.” 

Miss Medlicott sighed and shook her head ; Cecilia turned to look 
at the speaker, as if doubtful what he meant. 

** Did I ever see him, do you suppose, Mr. Archdale ?” 

“That I cannot say; but he has seen you, Miss Wilmot—when 
you were (I think) in Major Palmer’s phaeton.” 

What this meant no one knew but themselves: but Cecilia’s cheeks 
became crimson, and her eyes filled with tears. Mrs. Archdale 
hastily interposed. 

*‘ Any one would suppose you were in earnest, my boy. You can- 
not really mean F 

** Indeed, I do, my dear mother: and if you do not find him a 
treasure, never trust my judgment again.” 

‘** But, dear Mr. Archdale,” began Mrs. Bourne, ‘ you don’t mean 
to tell us that you have actually engaged a boy out of a circus— 
dancing on ropes, and jumping through hoops, and the clown and 
tumblers, and all that sort of thing. And you such an invalid, too ! 
You never can x 

‘‘T have not taken the circus with him, Mrs. Bourne.” 

‘¢ But you say he belonged to one,” cried Mrs. Archdale. 

‘From a whim, I believe; or the real love of showing his agility. 
With the dead weight of my shattered bones to look after, he wil} 
have quite enough of the drag on to keep him from the high ropes. 
Now I am at your service for anything you may propose.” 

His mother took the hint, and concealed her surprise and annoy- 
ance till they should be alone; but Mrs. Bourne could not get over 
it. She held her tongue while the reading went on, but when they 
were all summoned to luncheon could not help taking her husband 
apart to ask if nothing could be done—if no one would speak to the 
dear young man and prevent his being waited upon by a merry- 
andrew. ‘“‘It was not safe for any of them; they might all be burnt 
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in their beds—and if Miss Medlicott were once to be frightened in 
her first sleep, she might never get a good night’s rest again.” 

‘‘ What affair is that of mine, my dear ?” 

“Oh, my love, poor Miss Medlicott! and she such a sufferer. If 
she doesn’t sleep at night how is she to get through the day? And, 
for all our sakes, it is not safe—those people are always jumping 
about, you don’t know where. He'll be walking on the ceiling, or 
something, like that dreadful man in Paris who drank wine upside 
down. I must ask Sir Marcus if it is safe to have him in the house.” 

“You had better not talk quite so loud: the young fellow is 
just behind you,” whispered Mr. Bourne. 1 

There, in fact, stood Paul, with a dish in his hand, evidently on the 
accepted footing of a respectable servant, and looking as demure and 
quiet as if he had never been anything else. 

Mrs. Bourne’s first start of terror passed away as she saw him 
look so much like other people. But she could not help having mis- 
givings that this was all put on, and watched him as he stood behind 
Ernest’s chair, with the vague expectation of seeing him do something 
presently, ‘‘as those people always did when you were not thinking.” 

The spirit of mischief being stronger than prudence, the respectable 
servant took the first opportunity of making her a grimace, so singu- 
larly threatening that she was struck dumb; she dared not venture 
even to complain. She only begged her husband after luncheon to 
see about leaving, as she was sure they were too many for dear good 
Kate, and Miss Medlicott was kind enough to say she would go 
home with them for a little while. 

Whether, even with this inducement, Mr. Bourne would have 
agreed to the proposal, cannot be determined, for the state of the 
weather that afternoon became such that no one could travel. 

The next day the railway was quite impassable, and the mail bags 
had to be carried for some distance by hardy messengers \tramping 
through the snow. A dense fog came on, such as had not been 
known in those parts for twenty years, and the weather-wise were 
serious in their predictions of a long and severe frost. Kate’s skill 
in housekeeping was somewhat tried in providing for her numerous 
guests; but she did not forget the claimants outside, whom the hard 
season made more than usually dependent on her kitchen and larder ; 
and Mr. Bourne and Mrs. Archdale had their first real quarrel on the 
subject. In his opinion, at least the opinion he chose to express, 
ladies did much more harm than good whenever they meddled with 
the poor ; for one person truly relieved by their gifts they made half- 
a-dozen greedy, idle, and discontented. 

“Tt is happy for those who never give to anybody, and have 
nothing to reproach themselves with,” sneered Mrs. Archdale. She 
had had several little things to try her temper, and felt that she must 
retort, or die. 

“* If you mean me, Mrs, Archdale,” cried he, “it is very true that 
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I do not encourage begging; and if you wish for a quiet life, I 
advise you never to let anybody think you have sixpence to give 
away. All classes are alike—what holds good with Kate Comber- 
mere’s old women is quite as true of your fashionable folks. Let that 
poor child there,” nodding at Emily, who was deep in a book at the 
further end of the room, “live to come into her mother’s money, 
and see if a swarm won’t come round her—some of them the most 
charming people in the world.” 

**T have known some people the very reverse of charming, who 
think more of a good ixcome than of any other attraction.” 

“Very likely, ma’am; for one advantage of having enough 
money of your own is that it saves you from scheming about other 
people’s.” 

“Tf it does—but that is the question. The greediness of the poor, 
of which you speak so kindly, is nothing, in my opinion, to the 
selfishness of the rich. ‘Those who have most are the very people 
who seem to crave more.” 

‘What a comfort it must be, then, to you, ma’am, not to have 
the temptation, and to have a son able and willing to gratify all 
your fancies as well as his own!” fired Mr. Bourne, in his increasing 
irritability. 

“‘T was sure my poor boy’s whim would not pass without some 
kind remark,” she retorted. ‘‘ Yet if I do not object to his doing a 
kindness to a friendless lad, I do not know who should.” 

“ Certainly; so long as the friendless lad behaves himself: he 
strikes me as the most impudent young vagabond I ever saw, and I 
for one shall not put up with any nonsense. I do not bring a parcel 
of servants myself into other people’s houses to annoy their friends, 
and I do not expect to be annoyed.” 

“Dear me, no; why should you be? I quite agree with you 
about not troubling one’s friends, and therefore I make a point of 
not arriving with twice the numoper of people that was expected.” 

*‘ Madam, if I had known I should have the honour of meeting 
you here, I might have thought twice before I made arrangements to 
come. As it is, I only wait for the weather, to release my friend 
Combermere from the inconvenience I have put him to.” 

‘* T hope the change will do you all good, my dear sir, especially 
Miss Medlicott. I understand she is to stay with you for some months, 
till her health is re-established. How very kind of you to ask her! 
If you were a charitable lady now, Mr. Bourne, I might quote your 
own opinion against you; but as you are only a gentleman, and not 
charitable at all—what was that ?” 

It was a cry from Emily, who was standing erect, in an attitude 
of terrified but keen attention. 

“‘ He is calling me! Iknowheis! Adela! Adela!” 

And before either of the dismayed disputants could ask a question, 
she had darted from the room. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
HOW HMESTER SAW HER CHILD, 


THE conservatory at Comber Court was entered from the hall by 
two rather steep steps. Down these steps rushed poor Emily, without 
a thought of caution, and missing her footing, fell over a flower-pot, 
bruising and slightly grazing her forehead in the fall. When Adela, 
startled by her cry, flew to the scene, she could not at first imagine 
where she had hidden herself. Mrs, Archdale and Mr. Bourne (whose 
dispute had happily been ended by the shock) could only tell her that 
the poor child had taken fright quite suddenly ; and that when they 
followed her to the door she had disappeared. They would have 
joined in the search but for Adela’s earnest request that nothing might 
be done to increase the dangerous excitement ; and when she at last 
thought of the conservatory, she found Emily sitting on the mat, * 
supported by Paul Rocket, who was holding a wet handkerchief to 
her forehead. 

He looked up almost angrily as Miss Granard appeared. ‘‘She 
has been frightened, poor little lady! She is all of a tremble still, 
and she has knocked her head with the flower-pot, but I don’t think 
it will be much. Who was it?—do you know?” 

“I cannot tell,” said Adela, as she took Emily in her arms. 
‘‘ What was the matter, love ? I heard nothing but your scream to me.” 

‘Did I scream ?” gasped Emily. ‘‘I am very sorry. I thought 
the Professor was calling me. I did, indeed.” 

“You must try and conquer these fancies, my dear child; you 
have quite frightened poor Paul; he is nearly as pale as you are, 
though he was holding you so carefully and kindly. You know Mr. 
Archdale said he was a capital nurse.” 

“Ves, and I am glad he is to live with Mr. Archdale, because he 
is kind, too,” breathed Emily, recovering herself. ‘‘ Everybody is 
kind here, and I was very wrong to scream and frighten you all. 
Were you very much frightened, Paul ?” 

“‘ Well, Miss Emily, I think you’d have been rather shook if I had 
tumbled into your greenhouse, just when you were in the middle of 
ajob. And I don’t see now what there was to make you do it.” 

She looked up in his face with that strange simplicity that was her 
chief characteristic. 

** Because you do not know anything about spirits, I suppose, and 
all they can do, when /e bids them.” 

“ Spirits! Do you mean to say you have ever been frightened by 
them?” 

“Yes, very much. But they will not hurt me here, while Miss 
Granard is with me.” 
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“‘T did not know they ever had hurt you,” muttered the boy, as 
he turned to pick up the fragments of the flower-pot. Adela took 
the opportunity of coaxing her charge to come away; she had no 
wish to hear her enter into further explanations. Before she left the 
conservatory, however, Emily held out her hand to Paul, repeating 
what she had said before, “I am glad you are here, because you 
are so kind,” and he gave her fingers so hearty a squeeze, that it is 
to be feared he had something still to learn with regard to deportment 
in service. 

Perhaps something of this was in Adela’s thoughts, for she took 
an opportunity, later in the day, of mentioning the incident to Ernest 
Archdale, expressing a hope that the child’s condition might prevent 
her words and actions from being misconstrued. He begged her 
to have no uneasiness on that score, and showed so much good- 
natured sympathy and goodwill, that she could not help feeling 
Emily had made a friend, and thanking him accordingly; and her 
thanks were so pleasant to him, that he sat down with her by the 
fire, and they had a long and interesting conversation. 

It was only natural that she should be grateful for kindness to her 
charge, and no less so that a generous young man should feel a com- 
passionate interest for a persecuted child; so we need not enquire 
too strictly how soon the interest in question began to assume a 
warmer and more vivid hue—at what precise moment he began to 
think how lovely Adela Granard looked in the dancing firelight, 
which, in the darkening afternoon, was soon all they had ; how sweet 
were the tones of her voice—how touching was the suppressed sadness 
that was only too well justified by the deep mourning of her dress. 
In the irritated state of his feelings, sore with the sense of ill-usage, 
and weary of the blank which an uprooted passion leaves, Ernest was 
without defence against the charm, personal and mental, which was 
Adela’s best heritage, a charm all the more winning from the absence 
of self-consciousness. Her mind was full of two absorbing topics— 
the home she had lost, and the work she had undertaken; and when 
she was induced to speak of either, it was with no latent thought 
of herself. Her heart was still ‘like the snow on Rona’s crest :” 
it had never been touched by other affection than that of her family 
and friends; and though quite aware of the admiration she excited, 
it had seemed as much a matter of course, as did the deference she 
derived from her father’s official position. The one was no more 
made a subject of vanity than was the other of pride. 

Of illness and suffering she had seen enough to make her feel for 
the young man, who bore his share of both so uncomplainingly ; if she 
had no sentimental preference for pale cheeks and broken health, 
she appreciated all the more the unselfish patience and consideration 
for others, which, though the special graces of the sick-room, are not 
always found with invalids. And, unawares, this may have added 
something to the natural sweetness of her manner—most probably 
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did so; for Ernest forgot everything else in the new pleasure her 
society gave him. 

The entrance of Stephens was an unwelcome interruption. He 
brought Miss Granard a letter. 

‘‘ Your servant, ma’am, has just come over with it.” 

‘Charles has? Where is he ?” 

‘¢ In the servants’ hall, ma’am. Shall I send him here?” 

“In ten minutes I shall be ready to see him. Thanks,” as the 
butler lighted candles on the mantel-piece—‘“‘ if Mr. Archdale will 
excuse me ?” 

Ernest bowed, and took up a newspaper which he only pretended 
to read ; from behind whose shelter he could look at her unobserved. 
It grieved him, however, to see the harassed, anxious expression that 
gathered upon her face as she read, especially as the envelope she 
had laid on the table bore the Belgian post mark and stamp. 

The enquiry he longed to make was, however, made for him by 
Kate Combermere, who came in search of her guest, and was as 
much struck as he was by the anxious look in her face. 

Between these two warm and kindly natures a strong liking had 
sprung up at first sight, which was hourly ripening to full strength ; 
and Kate did not hesitate to ask if she had had bad news. 

“‘ My poor friend writes in an agitation that is only too natural,” 
said Adela, sadly, ‘but one part of her letter puzzles me very much, 
Will you read it, and tell me what you think ?” 

Kate’s eye glanced rapidly down the page. The handwriting was 
tremulous enough at the beginning, but was scarcely legible towards 
the end. 

“ Dearest ADELA,—The relief your letter brought me was immense 
—I felt, when it was too late, that I might have given you both an 
illness. Still, I was right in what I did. He came home the next 
day, and, of course, knew everything without my telling him, but did 
not mention the subject till the evening. To all I could say about the 
opinion of Dr. Thaddeus, that Emily must have change, he only re- 
plied, with one of his curious smiles, that if I had sent her to the South 
of France, instead of the fogs of London, he might have believed me. 
However, he added, she was not so far off but that she could be 
fetched home, if I grew worse. You have no idea how those words 
haunt me. I find myself feeling my pulse and examining my 
withered face in the glass a dozen times a day. If strength of will 
can prevent my dying, I shall live some time yet; I will not give 
way, and so furnish an excuse for bringing her back : and whatever you 
hear, good, kind Adela, don’t think it your duty or hers to come 
here. If my words have any weight—and they ought to have—keep 
her out of his hands, \et him write or say what he will. I enclose a 
cheque for her expenses. Please acknowledge through Miss Joseph, 
as before. 

“T was interrupted, and now have something more to tell you. He 
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had a séance this afternoon, When all the people were gone, he sent 
for me, intimating there was a pleasure in store that I did not 
expect. To please him I went—pleasure for myself I gave up long 
ago—and how it was done, I cannot say, but I was shown my Emily, 
dressed as she had often been here, in a room I had never seen— 
with heavy looking red curtains, a portrait on the walls, hanging over 
an Indian cabinet; a table with a curious silver inkstand (I think), 
and a carved elbow chair. The snow, I noticed, lay thickly against 
the window panes. It was all so real that I could not help scream- 
ing, and directly I did so it was all gone. How I came back to my 
room I hardly know, but he must have helped me, for I heard his 
voice hissing in my ear, ‘If I can see her where she is now, do you 
not think I can reach her too?’ It is very late, but I am writing to 
catch the early mail—is there such a room where you are now? 
Send me word through Miss Joseph. He will carry his point after 
all. I am feeling very ill, Don’t come.—Your affectionate 
‘‘ HESTER DANGERFIELD.” 

Kate read, and looked at her friend. ‘‘ The room,” she said, “is 
my father’s study.” 

Ernest laid down the newspaper, and was about to leave them, 
but Miss Combermere stopped him. 

“You can perhaps throw a light on the mystery. May I read that 
passage aloud, Miss Granard ?” 

Adela assented, and Ernest gladly stayed to listen. The name at 
the conclusion made him start. 

“‘T thought the child’s name was Stormount,” he exclaimed. 

Tt was, till her mother married again. Did you not know that 
Emily had a stepfather ?” 

“ And—and his name is Dangerfield? Not the Professor, I 
hope!” 

Kate glanced at Adela again; and then at the speaker, who had 
risen in evident excitement. 

‘Mr. Dangerfield is known as the Professor. As to what he pro- 
fesses, that is another matter. Do you know anything of him ?— 
or of what this intimate acquaintance with my father’s room can 
mean ?” 

‘*‘T cannot deny knowing more of Mr. Dangerfield than I wish to 
know. Of the mystery in that letter I may learn something, if you 
will both do me the favour to say nothing about it at present.” 

To this the young ladies made no objection, and he left the apart- 
ment immediately. 

“ My father was quite right,” said Kate, ‘You may depend upon 
it that page is a spy.” 

‘¢But Mr. Archdale knows him, and seems to trust him: and there 
is something prepossessing in the boy himself. I only hope Mr. 
Archdale has not put himself into that man, Dangerfield’s, power.” 

*‘T hope so too: but we must keep this from his mother, or she 
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would drive him distracted. He has quite enough to bear, poor 
fellow, without our bringing more upon him.” 

“He looks as if he had suffered,” mused Adela, as if, in thinking 
of Ernest, she had almost forgotten Hester. Kate did not fail to 
mark the softened tone of interest: and, being sure it was good for 
her new friend to be sometimes taken out of her own troubles and 
Emily’s, she went on to talk of his accident in the unfortunate steeple- 
chase, which he had been induced to ride in against the known 
wishes of his mother. 

“Tt is no secret, so I mention it; but what everybody does not 
know, is the reason he yielded,” added Kate. ‘He has never men- 
tioned it, and never will, being a gentleman; but I know, notwith- 
standing, that a young lady whom he passionately admired, and who 
seems to have had many admirers besides, induced him to it, saying 
she would give anything to see him ride the horse which nobody 
else could manage. He rode the horse, and splendidly—might have 
won the race, they say, but for a trap that had been cleverly laid for 
them both, and which brought them heavily to the ground. And the 
brother officer who laid the most bets against him was seen driving 
the young lady on that day, as well as during the remainder of the 
week.” 

“Do you know her name?” asked Miss Granard, with interest. 

** Well, it would hardly be fair to give it: she may be sorry now. 
Between ourselves, I am rather afraid Mr, Archdale may have got 
into difficulties; my information adds that Cosmo Dangerfield was 
‘mixed up with the racing business, and was thought to have come out 
badly. I have only known all this-just lately.” 

‘¢From whom did you hear it ?” 

‘“‘From one who, having seen you once, wishes to see you again, 
and dines here to-day on purpose, weather being to him a matter of 
indifference, while agreeable company is not. Have I raised your 
curiosity ?” 

A little. I only hope you have not raised his.” 

*¢ And do you really expect to escape curiosity, in such a position 
as yours—a young, and, pardon me for adding, a very attractive 
woman, undertaking so singular a charge? I have kept your counsel 
as closely as I could, but the story will get talked of, and people will 
want to see you. And that reminds me that your servant, Charles, 
is still waiting, and that he turns out to be own brother to a worthy 
friend of mine, who lets the most comfortable lodgings in the neigh- 
bourhood. Was it to her you were going ?” 

‘Yes: if the snow and Mr. Frankland had not decided otherwise. 
And now that Charles has, I expect, brought my boxes from London, 
it is time we thought of moving to his sister’s rooms, and encroached 
on your goodness no longer.” 

“Then if that is all the good of his coming, I shall wish Charles 
had stayed away; and so I shall tell him.” 
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Before so extreme a measure, however, could be carried out, 
Charles had been welcomed to his heart’s content; for Sir Marcus 
recognised in him an old acquaintance, and carried him off to his 
study for a private conference. 

‘It is a good many years since I saw you last, Charles, and we 
are neither of us younger, but I never forget a face, whether you 
remember me or not.” 

Charles replied, with a low bow, that he had good reason for 
remembering Sir Marcus—though he was Dr. Combermere at that 
time. 

“Very true; we are changed in many ways, but in essentials 
remain the same. I'll show you something that will stir your 
memory.” 

Opening the Indian cabinet already alluded to, he took out a 
miniature, and showed it to the man, whose eyes glistened with 
emotion. 

‘Sure, I ought to know that face well, Sir Marcus, It altered 
sadly at the last.” 

“Her daughter resembles both her parents—but her voice is her 
mother’s. I can well believe her heart is also.” 

“‘A sweeter young lady, than Miss Adela, never walked, Sir 
Marcus.” 

‘“‘ All the more reason she should walk in safety. That was a 
strange visit you paid at Ostend.” 

‘“‘ My mistress has told you all about it, Sir Marcus ?” 

‘“‘She has; and that you are most deservedly in her confidence, 
so I can speak plainly. Has anyone annoyed you in London ?” 

“No one, sir. I have only seen Miss Granard’s own friends, the 
gentlemen who are arranging her affairs. I must own they both 
dislike the idea of what she has undertaken, but I don’t see that she 
could draw back now.” 

“Quite out of the question ; what we have to do is to keep watch 
over them both. Did you know that that lad came down in the 
same train with them?” 

“TI caught sight of him just as the train went off, sir, and putting 
this and that together, it struck me as being odd. If I may be so 
bold, it was a relief to hear the ladies were safe under your roof, 
Sir Marcus. I couldn’t be with them myself, having Miss Granard’s 
boxes to see to, that were coming by the Rhine.” 

‘Yes, I hope the young ladies are pretty safe here: and you must 
help to make them so, Charles, while we can persuade them to stay. 
What do you think of that young Rocket ?” 

‘‘T know no harm of him,” answered the man. “He has led a 
queer sort of life, I hear, horse-breaking, and circus-riding, and so 
forth ; but I should say he had the making of a good servant in him 
with a master who would take a little trouble.” 

‘‘ He has found a master here, so I hope he will turn out well. 
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Anyhow, my butler has an eye upon him; and as you will be in and 
out, I would recommend you to have the same.” 

Charles bowed an emphatic assent. 

‘You will stay this evening, if Miss Granard does not object : and 
I daresay you will lend a hand at the sideboard, Charles, for we are 
rather a large party, and my footman is not very well. Our Londoners 
cannot always stand these sharp winters.” 

“The weather is mending a little, sir; it is beginning to thaw 
already.” 

“The most trying time of all. Don’t forget my hint, Charles: 
just see what you can make of that circus youngster over cup and 
platter. He will be less on his guard with you.” 

It was only just before the gong sounded for dinner, and every- 
body else was in the drawing-room, when Miss Granard made her 
appearance. Emily had a headache, and she did nct leave her 
till the last moment ; though they both hoped she would be able 
to come down to tea, As Adela approached the group round the 
fire, Sir Marcus stepped forward to introduce his friend, Archdeacon 
Burleigh : in whom she at once recognised the fellow-traveller of her 
adventurous journey, and the subject of Kate’s mysterious commu- 
nication. 

If the Archdeacon really had been desirous to make her acquaint- 
ance, he testified no eagerness by his manner; while not uncourteous, 
it was somewhat abrupt, and calculated to abash a timid stranger. 
His voice was exceedingly powerful, though long practice in speak- 
ing and preaching had brought it so completely under control, that 
its rich bass could thunder in wrath, or whisper in tenderness ; just 
as his tall, athletic frame, indifferent, as Kate said, to wind and 
weather, could accommodate its strength to a game with a child, or 
a stroll with a feeble invalid. 

There was in his eye a restless fire, which showed what guard he 
kept over a temper that might have made himself and others 
wretched—to which the domestic surliness of worthy Mr. Bourne 
would have been mildness in comparison. His complexion was 
healthy from exercise; his brows were thick and grey; the lower 
part of his face was square and massive, the lips closing with a firm- 
ness that only occasionally revealed his fine teeth, untouched by the 
hand of time, which had swept over head and cheek. By his own 
account, all diet was the same to him; and he had tried sufficient 
variety to be a fair judge, having travelled far and wide. For the 
rest, he was respected, hated, feared, loved—according to the dif- 
ferent natures with which he came in contact. Kate, who was his 
godchild, was fond of him; Adela was not quite sure, at first, what 
her own feeling would be. They had not been many seconds at 
table, where she was seated between him and Ernest, when he turned 
to her to ask in an undertone after the health of her young companion. 
On hearing of a slight headache, he gave a snort of dissatisfaction. 

VOL, XXVII. N 
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‘* Don’t coddle her. She wants bracing; as anyone can see.” 

‘“‘ She wants a great deal,” said Miss Granard: “ but she cannot 
have it all at once.” 

The thick eyebrows were knitted together, and he looked down 
upon the speaker as if amazed at her audacity. 

“You will have to be careful how you deal with her.” 

“‘T am quite aware of that; I hope to be so.” 

“ Spirits are not to be kept out by lock and key, remember ; and 
I hear they have followed her already. Yes, you are quite right in 
looking at Mr. Bourne; it was he who mentioned it. Do you hope to 
keep these things from being gossiped about? You are sanguine if 
you do.” 

“JT am used to gossip, and if it only comes to my own hear- 
ing, I do not mind; but I want to keep it from the poor child 
herself.” 

“You are to be her guardian ?” 

‘“‘ Her mother has asked me to be such.” 

“* Why, you want a guardian to take care of you. A diamond is 
none the safer for being locked in a casket of gold.” 

‘‘T have no choice in the matter, Mr. Archdeacon. I must 
learn now to protect myself; and I shall hope to do it for 
another.” 

“Lord of yourself, that heritage of woe—if you are lady of your 
own spirit, you may manage your own affairs. That child is to come 
in for a miserable income !” 

‘‘ A much larger one than she will require, I believe.” 

“You believe that? Did you ever read of the family that were 
flitting to escape a domestic demon, and heard him talking in the 
middle of the luggage? Take care that you do not introduce a 
blacker spirit into your household than any your ward has en- 
countered yet. That money of Mrs. Dangerfield’s brings no blessing 
with it, and never can bring it.” 

He turned from her as if to avoid reply, and plunged into con- 
versation with Miss Combermere. 

Ernest’s voice, a marked contrast to that of the Archdeacon, 
roused Adela from the reverie caused by those last words. 

 T was beginning to feel, with Henry Tilney, that no gentleman 
has a right to distract the attention of his partner—especially when 
he has something particular to tell her.” 

“You have told me something already,” answered Adela: “ that 
you have duly studied your Miss Austen.” 

“Yes, that is a thing to boast of in these days, but I believe 
I have my lameness to thank for it. Miss Granard,” sinking his 
voice so as only to be heard by herself, “I have been very ven- 
turesome since I saw you—I have almost made a promise in your 
name.” , 

She made a slight gesture of surprise, but waited for an explanation. 
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“JT have gained you an ally, who will, I think, prove of real 
value—and it is on the promise of an amnesty for the past.” 

*‘ But who has offended me sufficiently to require such ?” 

“One who has injured Emily Stormount without intending to do 
so, or being aware of the fact until to-day. He has been watching 
us both ever since we sat down; anxious to see if I can persuade 
you or not.” 

“Tt is then as we suspected—he is a spy?” 

‘Not exactly. He has owned the truth ; that he crossed in the 
steamer to watch you, and came down for the same purpose ; but 
it was because he believed what his employer told him, that Emily’s 
happiness depended on her not being taken out of his hands. 
Perhaps you are surprised at my believing him so readily; but if 
you had heard him yourself, and seen the tears in his eyes when 
he spoke of her clinging to him in her agony, poor child, you 
would think as I do, that he never meant to do her harm.” 

“He was employed, then, in some of those performances that 
Emily saw at Ostend?” 

““Yes—and this is what he entreats she may never know. It 
has been a new and terrible idea to him that she is persecuted; and 
it rests with yourself whether you bind him to her service or not.” 

Adela glanced across the room, and saw Paul’s eyes fixed on her, 
as it seemed, beseechingly. She returned the look with one of 
kindness, and he was immediately by her side, offering her he hardly 
knew what, that he might whisper a hurried ‘‘ Thank you, ma’am ”— 
which Ernest overheard. 

“I would echo those thanks,” he observed, “if I might be 
enrolled in that service too.” 


CHAPEER IX. 
PAUL’S ADVICE. 


“Have you any idea what Archdale and Miss Granard have found 
to talk about, that they look so seriously interested?” questioned 
Mr. Frankland of Cecilia Wilmot on the opposite side of the dinner- 
table. ‘I have been watching them with almost a lady’s curiosity, 
and cannot make out the riddle.” 

“Then now I know why I have spoken to you three times with- 
out your vouchsafing me an answer. A lady’s curiosity, indeed! 
Any woman could tell you that secret.” 

“Tell it, then, and I will own your superiority.” 

“Tt is simple enough,” she laughed. ‘“‘ Miss Granard is dis- 
coursing on her own excellences, and Mr. Archdale on his bad 
nights. Good people and invalids never talk of anything but them- 
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selves. Try Miss Medlicott on your left, as she professes to be 


both.” 
‘‘ Having no weaknesses yourself, you are severe on those of 


others, Miss Wilmot.” 

‘“No weaknesses? I am made up of them, and one is a decided 
weakness for not being disappointed. You promised to show me an 
Esquimaux hut, and you have not yet done so.” 

“‘T hoped to show you that in some other form, but the snow was 
not deep enough, and I should have had to borrow Miss Granard’s 
drift on the line,” was Lewis Frankland’s reply. 

“Oh, nobody wanted you to do more than you had done ¢here 
—unless, indeed, you could put her back again.” 

** Archdale wouldn’t thank me for that, to judge by his looks. 
Ten thousand pardons! was that my clumsiness ?” as Cecilia’s wine- 
glass fell to the ground, staining her pretty evening dress. 

‘Tt was my own doing, I assure you,” she said, with a smile which 
he thought very amiable. ‘‘ The dress! oh, as to the damage done to 
that, I shall be delighted never to wear it again. It is one of those 
good things that sorhetimes last too long.” 

“I very much doubt your accommodating yourself to an Esqui- 
maux hut, if you are so reckless of your wardrobe. Do you carry 
relays of these charming equipments, and when you are tired of 
them, do them a mischief?” 

** She has done that in more ways than one, Frankland,” interposed 
Mr. Bourne, who had been listening to the dialogue. ‘‘ And she’ll do 
it once too often: as I have told her before.” 

‘When it comes to that,” said Cecilia, whose eye had flashed a 
moment, while her lips were smiling, “I must do as wiser people 
have done, and telegraph for Noah’s Arks and ninepins.” 

She smiled again at Lewis, and he thought her prettier than 
ever. Still, what Mr. Bourne had said left an unpleasing impression. 
He recollected his other neighbour, and turned to pay her,a few 
civilities, somewhat amused to find Miss Wilmot’s prophecy fulfilled. 
Miss Medlicott could only talk of herself, directly or indirectly. 

‘‘ Thank you, Mr. Frankland, I do not feel the fire; I am ordered 
always to breathe air at a certain temperature in winter. I have 
great difficulty in making servants understand that, when I am in 
friends’ houses. But Sir Marcus knows it is essential, and so “i 

‘“‘T am in hopes the weather is on the turn, and you will be able to 
get out again. You have borne captivity bravely—much better than 
I could. How should you like the life to which I must return soon— 
driving Latin and Greek into boys’ heads that are as hard as their 
own cricket balls ?” 

‘“‘T should be thankful if I were permitted to be of so much use. 
If my health allowed, nothing would delight me so much as to teach. 
I am quite surprised when I hear others complain of the trouble.” 

It was one of Miss Medlicott’s illusions, and a very comfortable 
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one for her conscience, that there was nothing she would not have 
done had her health only allowed it; and in her private opinion, all 
the excellent actions performed by other people were of small value 
compared with those she was not able todo. The merit was as much 
hers as if she had done them, and she had a right to compassion and 
sympathy for being obliged to leave them alone. She did not main- 
tain, with Mr. Bourne, that charity was generally a mistake ; quite the 
contrary. She held that, to be charitable and industrious and useful 
were great privileges, for which those who had them ought to be full 
of thankfulness. To complain of trouble was perfectly wrong—let 
those complain who were obliged to stay by the fire, or in the cool 
shades, when they would give anything to be in the snow or the 
scorching sun in the path of duty. 

Mrs. Bourne believed in her. She as firmly believed in her friend’s 
goodness as in her bad health, and thought the earth, as she had 
already told the Archdeacon, had rarely seen her equal. 

Now the Archdeacon’s eyes and ears had the faculty of seeing 
and hearing nearly everything that went on around him; if he did 
not catch every word that passed between Ernest and Adela, he 
knew when the voices dropped as well as that Cecilia’s wine-glass 
had; and he lost neither Mr. Bourne’s sarcasm nor the sentences of 
Miss Medlicott. At this point his deep voice suddenly broke in. 

“‘ Everybody is ready to teach—that is nothing. The question is, 
why does nobody learn ?” 

“‘They are all much too clever,” answered Mr. Bourne. ‘‘ They 
know everything before it is told them—my ladies do.” 

“Oh, my dear, you don’t mean poor stupid me,” cried his wife. 
“As to learning, it was not thought so much of when I was young, 
Mr. Archdeacon, My friend Miss Medlicott now could have learned 
whatever you pleased, if only her health—and there is dear Cecilia 
too, with the most astonishing memory! J never could remember 
anything that wasn’t perfectly simple.” 

*“* My dear lady,” said he, leaning forward to address her more 
emphatically, ‘your modesty will not serve your turn. Did you 
ever find you had a doubtful half-crown in your purse? They were 
common enough at one time.” 

Mrs. Bourne stared. ‘‘ Now you mention it, I did once; and 
though I rang it on the counter three times to convince the man, who 
I am sure gave it me, he wouldn’t take it back.” 

“Then you had your lesson, Mrs. Bourne: it should have taught 
you, for life, not to mistake the ring of bad metal for that of good,” 
nodded the divine. 

“Rather severe,” remarked Mrs. Archdale to her host, who only 
smiled in reply ; but Mr. Bourne had caught the words, and resented 
them immediately. 

‘* Severe, Mrs. Archdale ?—how do you mean? I assure you it 
is no easy matter to tell the real from the imitation. Luckily I have 
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a keen sense of sham, and am not to be taken in; but it is not the 
case with everybody, and the Archdeacon is quite right.” 

Kate glanced at her father and then at Lewis. They both 
saw the appeal: and the conversation being driven into a less perilous 
channel, did not again lead to personalities, 

**T hope I shall see my little fellow-traveller,” said the Arch- 
deacon, as the ladies rose. 

‘You must not stay long over your wine, then, for her doctor will 
not let her sit up late,” was Miss Combermere’s reply. She knew 
that her father would be too glad to escape, to say nothing of the 
two young men. 

They found Emily in the drawing-room, amusing herself with 
the little dog, Dandie, and looking much refreshed by some quiet 
sleep. Perhaps the attention and interest bestowed on her by two 
of the ladies may have had some hidden motive beyond that of 
natural kind-heartedness. Mrs, Archdale and Miss Wilmot, as if 
by mutual consent, made her the centre of all their sympathy, 
ignoring Miss Medlicott so completely that it is not surprising the 
latter should become exceedingly faint, and require the help of 
Mrs. Bourne and Kate to retire to her own room for awhile—perhaps, 
she said, till tea-time. 

Nobody but Mrs, Bourne regretted her absence, and Kate was 
most sincere in offering to send her up any relays of refreshment 
her condition might require, sooner than she should exert herself to 
come down again. Meanwhile, there was a general combination to 
divert Emily, and with Dandie’s help it was successful. Dandie was 
of Miss Medlicott’s opinion, that it was pleasantest to be the principal 
object of attention ; and Coco being upstairs, he was willing to show 
off all his tricks and earn as much bread-and-butter as he could get. 
The child’s laugh of delight at the performance fell musically on the 
ear of the Archdeacon, as he entered a little in advance of the other 
gentlemen. 

*‘T knew I was coming among dog lovers,” he said to her, with a 
bright smile that softened the sterner lines of his countenance. 
“‘ There is nothing that makes one feel bolder and braver than to 
see how these poor things trust to our care of them. They*put us 
to shame often enough. We do not trust our guardians as they do us.” 

‘* Have you got a guardian?” asked Emily, looking up. 

“* Aye, my little woman, I hope so. And when you come to see 
me, we will have a talk about it. I am glad to see you were none 
the worse for the snow.” 

‘IT am very glad about the snow, because it caused us to come 
here, and Paul has got a nice place.” 

The Archdeacon looked round for information. He was told 
Paul’s history, as far as Adela felt at liberty to tell it. 

“‘T must own my son startled me at first,” said Mrs. Archdale, 
“but he has found the youth a great comfort, so I can say nothing. 
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I have had no chance,” glancing at the Archdeacon, “ of ringing the 
half-crown on the counter yet.” 

“ Paul is very kind ; he is very good to Coco,” pleaded Emily, who 
thought something was implied to the disparagement of her friend. 

* By the way, where is Coco?” asked the Archdeacon. “I have a 
bit of cake in my pocket for him.” 

Coco, she explained, was asleep in his basket upstairs, but she 
would fetch him if he liked. On this being declined, she begged 
leave to carry up the bit of cake—it would be such a surprise! 

** Do, dear,” said Cecilia. ‘‘I am going up to see what can be 
done to my dress, so we will go together.” 

“You will just look in at poor Miss Medlicott for one minute, 
will you not?” said Mrs. Bourne plaintively. ‘‘She may like to 
come down on your arm if she knows the tea is in.” 

As this was probable, Miss Wilmot made no visible objection be- 
yond a demure glance at Kate, and the two departed together, Adela 
remarking with satisfaction that her charge had forgotten her fears. 

‘Depend upon it,” said the Archdeacon, “‘ your adviser, Dr. 
Thaddeus, was right as far as he went: love will go a long way 
towards making her mind strong. But you must not forget that 
faith and hope are wanted too.” 

The conversation, thus begun, proved interesting enough to remove 
all the restraint his greeting had caused Miss Granard. They found 
they had mutual acquaintances, and by degrees he became so intent 
on what they were saying, that he took no heed of the entrance of 
Sir Marcus. 

‘I do not see Emily!” the latter exclaimed, as he took his cup 
of tea. 

‘*What’s that P—it is some one calling—it is Miss Wilmot’s voice !” 
said Lewis, almost at the same moment ; and he was half-way up the 
stairs before Adela could stop him. She flew rather than ran, with 
the repentant sense of having been careless in watching. A*repent- 
ance which became almost too keen when she reached the landing- 
place near her room. Cecilia Wilmot, with a terrified face, stood 
there endeavouring to soothe Emily, who was in a paroxysm of sobs. 

‘* Make haste, Miss Granard! I cannot quite make her out—I 
found her in this state,” gasped the young lady ; ‘‘ she gces on repeat- 
ing something about her mamma, insisting that she has been here. 
What does she mean ?” 

“Emily, my darling, what is it? I am here,” said Adela, taking 
Miss Wilmot’s place, who trembled sadly. Lewis Frankland could 
not help noticing that Miss Granard seemed unpleasantly struck by 
Cecilia’s words, and, for one so self-possessed, considerably startled. 
Her voice had its usual effect, however, on the child: Emily threw 
back the hair that excitement had disordered, and clung round her 
neck, endeavouring to restrain her sobs sufficiently to speak. 

*‘ She saw me—saw me quite plain—-in the study, downstairs.” 
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‘** Who told you so, darling ?” asked Adela, as calmly as her beating 
heart would allow. 

‘“‘One of them; there used to be three, but I am not sure about 
the voice.” 

‘A spirit, do you mean, Emily ?” 

“Yes,” sobbed the poor girl. ‘‘ Indeed, I was not thinking of 
them, or about anything but Coco, for he was not awake at first, and 
I had to sit and watch him.” 

** And, then—did you see anything ?” 

‘““Oh; no, I never see them ; but I heard—and it told me that. I 
want to see mamma, if she can see me.” 

And she burst again into tears. Cecilia was by this time weeping 
for company. ‘I know what ¢/a¢ longing is,” she murmured to 
Lewis Frankland, who pressed her arm in his, and kindly advised 
her to return to the drawing-room with him. He heard Miss Com- 
bermere coming, and she would know best what to do for the child. 
Adela seconding the advice, Cecilia was fain to follow it, and gave 
her explanation to each individual she met. She had been sponging 
the stains on her dress, it appeared, and was just going into Miss 
Medlicott’s room when she heard Emily, and found her in this ex- 
cited state. The child must have been asleep, and dreaming, Cecilia 
added ; but it went to one’s heart to hear her—and again her bright 
eyes were suffused with tears of feeling, and Sir Marcus, as he passed, 
patted her kindly on the shoulder. 

At his urgent request, the party, now crowding in the hall, returned 
to the drawing-room—with the exception of Ernest. As Cecilia told 
her story, she suddenly met his eyes fixed on her, and the expression 
in them made her falter and stammer in confusion. It quickly 
changed, however, to bitterness of spirit, as she perceived the keen 
interest he took in the matter. She turned away impatiently, to 
apologise to Lewis for being so foolish and taking up his time, and 
then tried to speak to Mrs. Archdale and answer her questions, but 
broke down alf at once and utterly. 

If she had studied for months she could not have taken a surer 
road to that lady’s heart. Mrs. Archdale was touched, softened, 
charmed, by so much feeling in a girl who had appeared to have so 
little: and the looks she exchanged with Lewis Frankland showed 
her that he shared the emotion. By them, at the moment, Emily 
was only remembered as the cause of this touching display of sensi- 
bility, and even Mr. Bourne was moved to come up and stroke her 
head, and beg her to think no more about it. 

“We must see, to-morrow, about going home, my dear,” he said 
to his wife. ‘‘These scenes are always catching, and very unwhole- 
some for young minds. We'll go home to-morrow, if she likes.” 

*‘ Oh, take me away—take me away! I wish I could go to-night! ” 
moaned Cecilia, with her head on Mrs. Archdale’s shoulder, who 
supported her tenderly and whispered kind words of soothing. A 
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hint from Lewis had helped her to understand the effect that Emily’s 
words had so suddenly produced, but she had not been an unob- 
servant spectator of what had been going on during the last few days, 
and her womanly instinct helped her to the conclusion that something 
more than amiable sympathy or sorrow had caused these passionate 
tears. Could Ernest but have seen them, have seen her cling to his 
mother, and seem to implore a motherly shelter from the storm of 
her own spirit, he must have been gained, or brought back—Mrs. 
Archdale was not certain which was required. But that he had in 
some way troubled her young friend’s peace she had already suspected, 
and felt now convinced of it. Gladly would she have summoned 
him had she dared; but she knew him too well to take such a step. 

Miss Combermere had found him on the staircase, and took him 
aside for consultation. 

‘What is the meaning of this, Mr. Archdale?” shesaid. ‘The 
poor child must either have dreamed the contents of her mother’s 
letter to Miss Granard, or somebody in the secret has told them to 
her. Which are we to believe ?” 

“Of course Miss Granard knows whether, or not, anyone could 
have got at the letter?” 

“‘It was locked up in her writing-case. She says she is not quite 
sure whether her keys were in a safe place, but it never occurred to 
her that anyone would—would ——” 

‘* Play the traitor. I should think not; but I own I do not like 
this state of things. I am going to make some enquiries for my own 
satisfaction.” 

‘“¢ And when you have learned anything, come to my father’s study. 
I am going to him there. Something must be done to put a stop 
to this, or that child will go out of her mind.” 

Ernest Archdale went to his own room, and rang for his page. 

‘* Paul, what is the meaning’ of this?” was his first question, as 
it had been Kate’s. 

“I don’t know, sir—I wish I did,” was the ready answer. ‘ Mr: 
Stephens and Mr. Charles were both on at me when you rang, and 
that was the first I had heard of it.” 

“‘ Paul, that poor young lady will be driven into a nervous fever 
should she continue to be subject to this sort of thing. Tell me 
the honest truth—you have not been playing the spirit yourself 
again, have you ?” 

“You don’t think I would, sir, after what I said? - But you have 
only to ask—Mr. Stephens can account for every moment of my 
time, he and Mr. Charles. I have been cleaning plate and glass 
ever since dinner. What was it, please, that frightened poor Miss 
Emily again? Did she think she was called?” 

Archdale explained : and he was certainly struck by the change in 
the boy’s face as he listened. 

“This is very serious, sir,” he said, after a short silence. “I 
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thought at first it might have been Miss Emily’s fancy—but this is 
something that must be looked into directly. He has got another 
confederate in the house.” 

Ernest was silent in his turn, and they looked steadily at each other. 

‘“‘ There is but one thing to be done in that case, Paul,” said his 
master, at last. ‘I must make a complete confession to Sir 
Marcus. He is so good a friend that I should have done it sooner, 
but for my pride.” 

‘‘ You are quite right, sir; and if I may be so bold, I should ask 
the ladies to arrange not to leave Miss Stormount alone, if they can 
manage it, without letting her feel she is watched. Tell him all, sir— 
never mind what he may think of me. It’s too serious a matter to 
keep to ourselves. I don’t like the look of it at all.” 

There seemed little doubt he spoke the truth, and Ernest lost no 
time in seeking Sir Marcus, who was talking of the affair with Kate 
and the Archdeacon. A few kind words helped Ernest to tell his 
tale, which he did as briefly as possible, keeping out all mention 
of Cecilia, and only alluding to his embarrassments as a reason for 
his acquaintance with Cosmo Dangerfield. When he had told all, 
the Archdeacon caught him by the hand, 

“*T knew something of this, my boy, for I was in the place at 
the time. Everybody said you had foul play, and your only fault 
was in letting those fellows lead you into the scrape. As to that 
young imp, I saw him too, when I was visiting a sick woman over 
the stables, and he was just the kind of stuff out of which you may 
make something very bad or very good. I tell you frankly, the men 
suspect him. We have been asking about him, and Stephens thought 
he was with Charles, when Charles believed he was under the eye of 
Stephens. His a/ibz is not perfect by any means.” 

‘* May beso, butI believe him. It would be difficult, perhaps, to explain 
why; but I have confided in him so much, that I cannot lose faith now.” 

‘I think with you,” said Kate, impulsively. ‘If there has been 
a trick played at all, the boy had no hand in it. The mystery is, 
how did the contents of that letter transpire? They were only 
known to us four.” 

“Ernest,” said Sir Marcus, who had been silent till then, “* you 
should have thought twice before you engaged that boy; but it is 
done, and I hope it may be the saving of him. We must now think 
of you, and get you out of Dangerfield’s clutches ; for, unless I mis- 
take the man, he will take his revenge upon you for crossing him. 
Your mother must not be worried—she has worries enough. Here 
are two old fellows who have only been waiting for a little canfidence 
on your part to offer you assistance, on the simple condition that you 
do not run such a risk again. No thanks, my dear fellow; you 
shall repay us out of your savings; and this is a simple matter of 
precaution. We must cut off all communication with the enemy 
without delay. Call the boy in : I shall soon see if he is to be trusted.” 
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Paul was not far off, and after one look at his master’s flushed 
cheeks, for the kindness had moved Ernest deeply, he stood erect 
before Sir Marcus Combermere, waiting to be questioned. 

“‘ My lad,” said the latter, ‘‘ we have been hearing a strange story, 
and have to thank you for a warning. I tell you plainly there are 
some appearances against you, but I should like to believe you are 
in earnest in trying to protect an innocent and injured young lady. 
Are you prepared to break with Professor Dangerfield at all hazards, 
and to all intents and purposes ?” 

“*If you please, Sir Marcus, may I ask you one thing ?” 

* Certainly.” 

** You are a doctor, sir, so you must know. Has he really done 
her harm ?” 

‘“‘T hope not for life, my boy; but I have no doubt, from what I 
observe, that she has gone through much suffering, and that every 
time it is renewed the danger increases. You best know how much 
you have to be sorry for, and how far you have assisted her step- 
father in troubling her peace.” 

“He always told me, sir, that her happiness depended on her 
being with him—that no one understood her as he did, and that her 
mother’s friends wanted to get her into their hands, on account of 
her money. And he promised me, if all went well with my help, he 
would set me up in the world, that I might make my fortune.” 

“* Has he done anything for you yet ?” 

‘* He gave me a pound or two in my pocket, and my living.” 

‘* Now, answer me one thing honestly, before I repeat my first 
question—why did you ask Mr. Archdale to engage you?” 

‘Well, sir, I liked the look of him, and I didn’t think he had 
been well treated. But that was not all. When you and the young 
ladies were in this room that first morning, talking about your doubts 
of me, I was up there, behind the curtain, and heard all you said.” 

Sir Marcus and Kate looked at each other with almost comical 
surprise, and involuntarily began considering what they did say. 

‘You certainly are a nice young fellow to take into a gentleman’s 
service,” said Sir Marcus. 

‘Well, sir, you wanted to know if I was ready to break with the 
Professor, and go in with you. If I had meant to play fast and 
loose, I need not have told you this.” 

“Very true; and I respect you for doing it. You will stand by 
the young ladies, then, come what may ?” 

**T will, sir; and if I may be so bold, I would give you a bit of 
advice.” 

** What is that, Paul ?” 

‘Send them out of your house as soon as you can.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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‘¢ TF Aunt Jenkins were the shrewd woman she used to be, I’d lay 

the whole case before her, and have it out; but she is not,” 
contended Dan Jenkins, tilting the tongs in his hand, as we sat round 
the dying embers of the surgery fire. 

His brother Sam and I had walked home together from Mrs. Knox’s 
soirée, and we overtook Dan in the town. Another soirée had been 
held in Lefford that night, which Dan had promised himself to before 
knowing Mrs. Knox would have one. We all three turned into the 
surgery. Dr. Knox was out with a patient, and Sam had to wait up 
for him. Sam had been telling his brother what we witnessed up at 
Rose Villa—the promenade that Captain Collinson and Mina had 
stolen in the moonlight. As for me, though I heard what Sam said, 
and put in a confirming word here and there, I was thinking my own 
thoughts. In a small way, nothing had ever puzzled me much more 
than the letter Charlotte Knox had seen. Who was Madame St. 
Vincent ? and who was her sister, that I, Johnny Ludlow, might not 
meet her ? 

‘You see,” continued Dan, “ one reason why I can’t help suspect- 
ing the fellow, is this—that he does not address Mina openly. If he 
were honest and above board, he would go in for her before all the 
world. He'd not do it in secret.” 

‘What do you suspect him of?” cried Sam. 

*‘T don’t know. I do suspect him—that he is somehow not on 
the square. It’s not altogether about Mina; but I have no confi- 
dence in the man.” 

Sam laughed. ‘Of course you have not, Dan. You want to keep 
Mina for yourself.” 

Dan pitched his soft hat at Sam’s head, and let fall the tongs with 
a clatter. 

** Collinson seems to be all right,” I put in. ‘ He is going up to 
London to a levée and he is going to buy an estate. He told me so 
to-night in the supper-room.” 

‘*Oh, in one sense of the word the fellow is all right,” acknow- 
ledged Dan. ‘He is what he pretends to be; he is in the army list ; 
and, for all I know to the contrary, he may have enough gold to float 
an argosy of ships. What I ask is, why he should go sneaking after 
Mina when he does not care for her.” 

“That may be just a fallacy of ours, Dan,” said his brother. 

‘No, it’s not. Collinson is in love with Madame St. Vincent ; not 
with Mina.” 
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‘Then why does he spoon after Mina ?” 

“ That’s just it—why ?” 

* Any way, I don’t think Madame is in love with him, Dan. It 
was proposed that he should take aunt home to-night, and Madame 
was as tart as you please over it, letting all the room know that she 
did not want him.” 

“Put it down so,” agreed Dan, stooping to pick up the tongs. 
“Say that he is not fond of Madame, but of Mina, and would like 
to make her his wife : why does he not go about it in a proper man- 
ner; court her openly, speak to her mother ; instead of pursuing her 
covertly like a sneak ? ” 

‘It may be his way of courting.” 

‘May it! It is anything buta right way. He is for ever seeking 
to meet her on the sly. I know it. He got her out in the garden 
to-night to a meeting, you say: you and Johnny Ludlow saw it.” 

** Dicky saw it too, and Charlotte got the truth out of him. There 
may be something in what you say, Dan.” 

‘“‘There’s a great deal in what I say,” contended Dan, his honest 
face ablaze with earnestness. ‘‘ Look here. Here’s an officer anda 
gentleman ; a rich man as we are given to believe; and we’ve no 
reason to doubt it. He seems to spend enough—Carter saw him lose 
five pounds last night, betting at billiards. If he is in love with a 
young lady, there’s nothing to hinder a man like that from going 
openly in for her “ 

“Except her age,” struck in Sam. ‘He may think they'll refuse 
Mina to him on that score.” 

“Stuff !—I wish you’d not interrupt me, Sam. Every day will 
help to remedy that—and he might undertake to wait a year or 
two. But I feel sure and certain he does not really care for Mina: 
that, if he is seeking in this underhand way to get her promise to 
marry him, he has some ulterior motive. My own belief is he would 
like to kidnap her.” 

Sam laughed. ‘ You mean, kidnap her money?” 

“Well, I don’t see what else itcan be. The fellow may have out- 
run the constable, and need some ready money to put him straight. 
Rely upon this much, Sam—that his habits are as fast as they can 
well be. I have been learning a little about him lately.” 

Sam made no answer. He began to look grave. 

“ Not at all the sort of man who ought to marry Mina, or any 
other tender young girl. He’d break her heart in a twelvemonth.” 

Sam spoke up. “I said to Johnny Ludlow, just now, that it might 
be better to tell Dr. Knox. Perhaps , 

“What about ?” interrupted the doctor himself, pouncing in upon 
us, and catching the words as he opened thedoor. ‘* What have you 
to tell Dr. Knox about, Sam? And why are all you young men 
sitting up here? You'd be better in bed.” 

An additional straw, you know, breaks the camel’s back. Whether 
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Sam would really have disclosed the matter to Dr. Knox, I can’t say ; 
the doctor’s presence and the doctor’s question decided it. 

Sam spoke in a low tone, standing behind the drug-counter with the 
doctor, who had gone round to look at some entry in what they 
called the day-book, and had lighted a gas-burner to do it by. Dr. 
Knox made no remark of any kind while he listened, his eyes fixed 
on the book: one might have thought he did not hear but for his 
compressed lips. 

‘If she were not so young, sir—a child, as may be said—I should 
not have presumed to speak,” concluded Sam. “I don’t know 
whether I have done wrong or right.” 

“ Right,” emphatically pronounced the doctor. 

But the word had hardly left his lips when there occurred a start- 
ling interruption. The outer door of the surgery, the one he had 
come in by, was violently drummed at, and then burst open. Char- 
lotte Knox, Miss Mack the governess, and Sally the maid—the same 
Sally who had been at Rose Villa when the trouble occurred about 
Janet Carey, and the same Miss Mack who had replaced Janet— 
came flocking in. 

 Dicky’s lost, Arnold,” exclaimed Charlotte. 

“Dicky lost!” repeated Dr. Knox. ‘‘ How can he be lost at this 
time of night ?” 

“He zs. And we had nearly gone to bed without finding it out. 
The people had all left, and the doors were locked, when somebody 
—Gerty, I think—began to complain of Dicky e 

“It was I who spoke,” interposed the governess ; and though she 
was fat enough for two people she had the meekest little voice in the 
world, and allowed herself to be made a perfect tool of at Rose Villa. 
“‘ Master Dicky did behave very ill at supper, eating rudely of every- 
thing, and ? 

“Ves, yes,” broke in Charlotte, ‘‘I remember now, Macky. You 
said Dicky ought to be restrained, and you wondered he was not 
sick ; and then mamma called out ‘ But where is Dicky?’ ‘ Gone to 
bed to sleep off his supper,’ we all told her: and she sent Sally up to 
see that he had put his candle out.” 

‘And in course,” interrupted Sally, thinking it was her turn to 
begin, “‘ when I found the room empty, and saw by the moonlight that 
Master Dicky had not come to bed at all, Irandowntosayso. And 
his mamma got angry, accusing us servants of having carelessly 
locked him out of doors. And he can’t be found, sir—as Miss Lotty 
says.” 

TNO, he cannot be found anywhere,” added Lotty. ‘‘ We have 
searched the house and the gardens, and been in to enquire at Lady 
Jenkins’s; and he is gone. And mamma is frantic, and said we were 
to come to you, Arnold.” 

“‘ Master Dicky’s playing truant: he has gone off with some of the 
guests,” observed Dr. Knox. 
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“ Well, mamma is putting herself into a frightful fever over him, 
Arnold. That old well at the back was opened the day before yester- 
day: she says Dicky may have strayed there and fallen in.” 

“ Dicky’s after more mischief than that,” said the doctor, sagely. 
“A well in a solitary field would have no charms for Dicky. I tell 
you, Lotty, he must have marched home with somebody or other. 
Had you any lads up there to-night ? ” 

‘‘No, not any. You know mamma never will have them. Lads, 
and Dicky, would be too much.” 

‘* If Master Dicky have really gone off, as the doctor thinks, I’d lay 
my next quarter’s wages that it’s with Captain Collinson,” cried Sally. 
“He is always wanting to be after the Captain.” 

Lotty lifted her face, a gleam of intelligence flashing across it. 
“ That’s it,” she said. ‘‘ I should not wonder if itis. He has strayed 
off after, or with, Captain Collinson. What is to be done, Arnold?” 

‘Not with him, I should think,” observed the doctor. ‘ Captain 
Collinson, if he possesses any sense or consideration, would order 
Dicky back at once.” 

*‘Won’t you come with us to the Captain’s lodgings, Arnold, and 
see?” cried Charlotte. ‘It would not do, would it, for us to go 
there alone at this time of night? The Captain may be in bed.” 

Arnold Knox looked at her ; looked at the three of them, as if he 
thought they were enough without him. He was nearly done up with 
his long day’s work. 

‘*T suppose I had better go with you, Lotty,” he said. ‘Though 
I don’t think Captain Collinson would kidnap any one of you if you 
went alone.” 

“Oh dear, no; it is Mina he wants to kidnap, not us,” answered 
Lotty, freely. And Arnold glanced at her keenly as he heard the 
words. 

Did you ever know a fellow in the hey-day of his health and 
restlessness who was not ready for any night expedition—especially 
if it were to search after something lost? Dr. Knox took up his hat 
to accompany the visitors, and we three took up ours. 

We proceeded in a body through the moonlit streets to Collinson’s 
lodgings ; the few stragglers who met us, no doubt taking us all for 
benighted wayfarers trudging home from some one or other of the 
noted Lefford soirées. Collinson had the rooms at the hairdresser’s 
—good rooms, famous as the best lodgings in the town. The gas was 
alight in his sitting-room over the shop: a pretty fair proof that the 
Captain was yet up. 

‘Stay, Lotty,” said Dr. Knox, arresting her impatient hand, that 
was lifted to pull the bell. ‘‘ No need to arouse the house: I daresay 
Pink and his family are in bed. I will go up to Collinson.” 

It was easy to say so, but difficult to do it. Dr. Knox turned the 
handle of the door to enter, and found it fastened. He had to 
ring, after all. 
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Nobody answered it. Another ring and another shared the same 
fate. Dr. Knox then searched for some small loose stones, and 
flung them up at the window. It brought forth no more than the 
bell had. 

‘‘ Dicky can’t be there, or that gravel would have brought him to 
the window,” decided Lotty. ‘‘I should say Captain Collinson fs 
not there, either.” 

“He may be in his chamber at the back,” observed Dr. Knox. 
And he rang again. 

Presently, after a spell of at least ten minutes’ waiting, and no end 
of ringing, an upper window was opened and a head appeared—that 
of the hairdresser. 

‘*Whatever’s the matter?” called out he, seeing the lot of us 
below. ‘It’s not fire, is it?” 

‘“‘T am sorry to disturb you, Pink,” called back Dr. Knox. ‘It is 
Captain Collinson I want. Is he in, do you know?” 

“Yes, sir; he came in about twenty minutes ago, and somebody 
with him, for I heard him talking,” answered Pink. ‘He must be 
in his sitting-room, if he is not gone to bed.” 

‘“‘ There is a light in the room, but I don’t think he can be in. 
I have thrown up some gravel, and he does not answer.” 

* T’ll come down and see, sir.” 

Pink, the most obliging little man in the world, descended to the 
Captain’s room and thence to us at the door. Captain Collinson 
was not in. He had gone out again, and left his gas alight. 

“You say someone came in with him, Pink. Was it a young 
lad ?” 

“T can’t tell, sir. I heard the captain’s latch-key, and I heard 
him come on upstairs, talking to somebody ; but I was just dropping 
off to sleep, so did not notice much.” 

That the somebody was young Dick, and that Captain Collinson 
had gone out to march Dick home again, seemed only probable. 
There was nothing for it but to go on to Rose Villa and ascertain : 
and we started for it, after a short consultation. 

*‘ T shall not have the remotest idea where to look for Dick if he 
is not there,” remarked Dr. Knox. 

“ And in that case, I do believe mamma will have a fit,” added 
Charlotte. ‘A real fit, I mean, Arnold. I wish something could 
be done with Dicky! The house is always in a commotion.” 

Captain Collinson was at Rose Villa, whether Dicky was or not. 
At the garden gate, talking to Mina in the moonlight, stood he, 
apparently saying good-night to her. 

“Dicky ? oh dear, yes; I have just brought Dicky back,” laughed 
the captain, before Dr. Knox had well spoken his young half-brother’s 
name, while Mina ran indoors like a frightened hare. ‘ Upon 
getting home just now I found some small mortal stealing in after 
me, and it proved to be Dicky. He followed me home to get a top 
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I had promised him, and which I forgot to bring up here when I 
came to-night.” 

‘“‘T hope you did not give it him,” said Dr. Knox. 

“Yes, I did. I should never have got him back without,” 
added the captain. ‘‘ Good-night.” 

“ He laughed again as he went away. Dicky’s vagaries seemed to 
be rare fun for him. 

Dicky was spinning the top on the kitchen table when we went in 
—for that’s where they had all gathered: Mrs. Knox, Gerty, Kate, 
and the cook. A big humming-top, nearly as large and as noisy as 
Dick. Dr. Knox caught up the top and caught Dicky by the hand, 
and took voih into the parlour. 

“Now then, sir!” he sternly asked. ‘ What did you mean by 
this night’s escapade ?” 

“Oh, Arnold, don’t scold him,” implored Mrs. Knox, following 
them in with her hands held up. “It was naughty of him, of 
course, and it gave me a dreadful fright; but it was perhaps excus- 
able, and he is at home safe again. The captain was to bring the 
top, and did not, and poor Dicky ran after him to get it.” 

‘You be quiet, Arnold ; I am not to be scolded,” put in cunning 
Dicky. ‘‘ You just give me my top.” 

** As to scolding you, I don’t know that it would be of any further 
use: the time seems to have gone by for it, and I must take other 
measures,” spoke Dr. Knox. ‘Come up to bed now, sir. I shall 
see you in it before I leave.” 

‘But I want my top.” 

*‘ Which you will not have,” said the doctor: and he marched off 
Dicky. 

** How cross you are with him, Arnold!” spoke his step-mother 
when he came down again, leaving Dicky howling on his pillow for 
the top.’ 

‘It needs somebody to be cross with him,” observed Dr. Knox. 

‘* He is only a little boy, remember.” 

‘He is big enough and old enough to be checked and corrected 
—if it ever is to be done at all. Iwill see you to-morrow: I wish 
to have some conversation with you.” 

** About Dicky ?” she hastily asked. 

-“ About him and other things. Mina,” he added in a low tone, 
as he passed her on his way out, but I, being next to him, caught the 
words, “I did not like to see you at the gate with Captain Collinson 
at this hour. Do not let it occur again. Young maidens cannot be 
too modest.” 

And, at the reproof, Miss Mina coloured to the very roots of_her 
hair. 


VOL. XXVII, 
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II. 


Tuey sat in the small garden room, its glass doors open to the 
spring air, now becoming redolent of the approaching summer. 
Mrs. Knox wore an untidy cotton gown, of a flaming crimson and 
white pattern, and her dark face looked hot and angry. Dr. Knox, 
sitting behind the table, was being annoyed as much as he could be 
annoyed—and no one ever annoyed him but his step-mother—as the 
lines in his patient brow betrayed. 

“It is for his own good that I suggest this ; his best welfare,” urged 
Dr. Knox. ‘ Left to exercise his will much longer, he must not be, 
Therefore I say that he must be placed entirely at school.” 

*‘ You only propose it to thwart me,” cried Mrs. Knox. “A fine 
cost it will be!” 

Tt will not be yourcost. I pay his schooling now, and I shall pay 
it then. My father left me, young though I was, Dicky’s guardian, 
andI must dothis. I wonder you do not see that it will be the very 
best thing for Dicky. Everybody but yourself sees that, as things 
are, the boy is being ruined.” 

Mrs. Knox looked sullenly through the open doors by which she 
sat ; she tapped her foot impatiently upon the worn mat, lying on the 
threshold. 

“JT know you'll not rest until you have carried your point and 
separated us, Arnold; it has been in your mind to do it this long 
while. And my boy is the only thing I care for in life.” 

“Tt is for Dicky’s own best interest,” reiterated Dr. Knox. “Of 
course he is dear to you; it would be unnatural if he were not; but 
you surely must wish to see him grow up a good and self-reliant man : 
not an idle and self-indulgent one.” 

“Why don’t you say outright that your resolve is taken and 
nothing can alter it; that you are going to banish him to school 
to-morrow ?” 

‘“‘ Not to-morrow, but he shall go at the half-quarter. The child 
will be ten times happier for it; believe that.” 

“ Do you really mean it?” she questioned, her black eyes flashing 
fury at Arnold. “ Will nothing deter you?” 

“ Nothing,” he replied, in a low, firm tone. ‘ I—bear with me a 
moment, mother—I cannot let Dicky run riot any longer. He is 
growing up the very incarnation of selfishness ; he thinks the world 
was made for him alone; you and his sisters are only regarded by 
him as so many ministers to his good pleasure. See how he treats 
you all. See how he treats the servants. Were I to allow this state 
of things to continue, how should I be fulfilling my obligation to my 
dead father ?—my father and Dicky’s.” 

“‘T will hear no more,” spoke Mrs. Knox, possibly thinking the 
argument was getting too strong for her. ‘‘Z have wanted to speak 
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to you, Arnold, and I may as well do it now. Things must be put 
on a different footing up here.” 

‘What things ?” 

‘‘Money matters. I cannot continue to do upon my small 
income.” 

Arnold Knox passed his hand across his troubled brow, almost in 
despair. Oh, what a weary subject this was! Not for long together 
did she ever give him rest from it. 

‘Your income is sufficient, mother; I am tired of saying it. It 
is between three and four hundred a-year; and you are free from 
house rent.” 

‘‘ Why don’t you remind me that the house is yours, and have 
done with it !” she cried, her voice harsh and coarse as a raven’s. 

‘“‘ Well, it is mine,” he said good-humouredly. 

“Ves; and instead of settling it upon me when you married, you 
must needs settle it on your wife! Don’t you talk of selfishness, 
Arnold.” 

“My wife does not derive any benefit from it. It has made no 
difference to you.” 

‘She would derive it, though, if you died. Where should I be 
then ?” 

“JT am not going to die, I hope. Oh, mother, if you only knew 
how these discussions vex me! ” 

‘* Then you should show yourself generous.” 

*‘ Generous!” he exclaimed, in a pained tone. And, goaded to it 
by his remembrance of what he had done for her in the present and 
in the past, he went on to speak more plainly than he had ever 
spoken yet. ‘Do you forget that a great portion of what you enjoy 
should, by right, be mine ?” 

“Yours!” she scornfully said. 

“Ves: mine. Not by legal right, but by moral. When my 
father died he left the whole of his property to you. Considerably 
more than the half of that property had been brought to him by my 
mother: some people might have thought that much should have 
descended to her son.” 

“‘He did not leave me the whole. You had a share.” 

“T had a sum of five hundred pounds left me, for a specific 
purpose—the completion of my medical education. Mother, I have 
never grumbled at this; never. It was my father’s will and pleasure 
that the whole should be yours, and that it should go to your children 
after you; and I am content to think that he did for the best. The 
house was obliged to come to me; it had been so settled at my 
mother’s marriage ; but you have continued to live in it, and I have 
not said you nay.” 

“Tt is like you to remind me of all this !” 

‘IT could remind you of more,” he rejoined, chafing at her unjust 
words, at her resentful manner. ‘That for years I impoverished 
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myself to help you to augment this income. Three parts of what I 
earned, before my partnership with Mr. Tamlyn, I gave to you.” 

‘“‘ Well, I needed it. Do, for goodness’ sake let the past alone, if 
you can: where’s the use of recalling it? Would you have us 
starve? Would you see me taken off to prison? And that’s what 
it will come to, unless I can get some money to pay up with. That 
table-drawer that you’ve got your elbow on, is chock-full of bills. I’ve 
not paid one for these six months.” 

“‘T cannot think what it is you do with your money.” 

‘Do with my money! Why, it goes in a hundred ways. How 
very ignorant you are, Arnold! Look at what dress costs, for myself 
and four girls! Look at what the soirées cost! We have to give 
choice dishes now; lobster salads and raspberry creams, and all 
kinds of expensive things. Madame St. Vincent introduced shat.” 

“You must put down the soirées and the dress—if you cannot 
keep them within the bounds of your income.” 

“Thank you. Just as I had to put down the pony-carriage and 
James. How cruel you are, Arnold!” 

“IT hope I am not. I do not wish to be.” 

“Tt will take two hundred pounds to set me straight ; and I must 
have it from you, or from somebody else,” avowed Mrs. Knox. 

‘You certainly cannot have it, or any portion of it, from me. My 
expenses are heavy now, and I have my own children coming on.” 

His tone was unmistakably decisive, and Mrs. Knox saw that it 
was so. For many years she had been in the habit of regarding 


Arnold as analogous to a bucket in a well, which brings up water: 


every time it is let down. Just so had he brought up money for her 
from his pocket. But that was over now: and he had to bear these 


reproaches periodically. 
“You know that you cam let me have it, Arnold. You can lend it 


me from Mina’s money.” 

His face flushed slightly. He pushed his fair hair back with a 
gesture of annoyance. 

‘“‘ The last time you spoke of ¢hat I begged you never to mention 
it again,” he said, in a low tone. ‘Why, what do you take me for, 
mother ?” 


“Take you for?” 
“You must know that I could not touch Mina’s money without 


becoming a false trustee. Men have been brought to the bar of their 
country to answer for a less crime than that would be.” 
“If Mina married, you would have to hand over the whole of it.” 
“Of course Ishould. First of all taking care that it was settled 


upon her.” 
“I don’t see the necessity of that. Mina could let me have what 


she pleased of it.” 
“Talking of Mina,” resumed Dr. Knox, passing by her re- 


mark, “I think you must look a little closely after her, She is 
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more intimate, I fancy, with Captain Collinson than is desirable, 


and ts 
‘Suppose Captain Collinson wants to marry her?” interrupted 
Mrs. Knox. 

** Has he told you that he wants to ?” 

‘*No; not in so many words. But he evidently likes her. What 
a good match it would be!” 

‘Mina is too young to be married yet. And Captain Collinson 
cannot, I should suppose, have any intention of the sort. If he had, 
he would speak out: when it would be time enough to consider and 
discuss his proposal. Until he does speak, I must beg of you not to 
allow Mina to be alone with him.” 

‘She never is alone with him.” 

“TI think she is, at odd moments. Only last night I saw her with 
him at the gate. Previous to that, while your soirée was agate, 
Dicky—I believe he could tell you so if you asked him—saw them 
walking together in the garden, the captain’s arm round her waist.” 

“Girls are so fond of flirting! And young men think no harm of 
a little familiarity.” 

“Just so. But for remembering this, I should speak to Captain 
Collinson. The thought, that there may be nothing serious in it, 
prevents me. At any rate, I beg of you to take care of Mina.” 

*‘ And the money I want ?” she asked, as he took up his hat to go. 

But Dr. Knox, shortly repeating that he had no money to give 
her, made his escape. He had been ruffled enough already. One 
thing was certain: that if some beneficent sprite from fairyland 
increased Mrs. Knox’s annual income cent. per cent.; she would still, 
and ever, be in embarrassment. Arnold knew this. 

Mrs. Knox sat on, revolving difficulties. How many similar inter- 
views she had held with her step-son, and how often he had been 
brought round to pay her bills, she could but remember. Would he 
do it now? A most unpleasant doubt, that he would not, lay upon 
her. 

Presently the entrance was darkened by some tall form interposing 
itself between herself and the sunlight. She glanced up and saw 
Captain Collinson. He stood there smiling, his tasselled cane 
jauntily swayed in his left hand. 

“‘My dear madam, you look troubled. Is anything amiss?” 

“Troubled! the world’s full of trouble, I think,” spoke Mrs. 
Knox, in a pettish kind of way. ‘‘ Dr. Knox has been here to 
vex me.” 

Captain Collinson stepped airily in, and sat down near Mrs. Knox, 
his eyes expressing proper concern: indignation blended with 
sympathy. 

“Very inconsiderate of Dr. Knox: very wrong! Can I help you 
in any way, my dear lady?” 

“ Arnold is always inconsiderate. First, he begins upon me about 
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Dicky, threatening to put him altogether away at school, poor ill-used 
child! Next, he o 

‘“ Sweet little angel!” interlarded the captain. 

‘“‘Next, he refuses to lend me a trifling sum of money—and he 
knows how badly I want it!” 

“Paltry!” ejaculated the captain. ‘When he must be making 
so much of it!” 

“ Rolling in it, so to say,” confirmed Mrs. Knox. ‘ Look at the 
large practice he has! But if he did not give me any of his, he 
might advance me a trifle of Mina’s.” 

“‘Of course he might,” warmly acquiesced Captain Collinson. 

What with the warmth and the sympathy, Mrs, Knox rather lost 
her head. Many of us are betrayed on occasion into doing the 
same. She said more than she should say. 

‘You see, if Mina married, as I pointed out to Arnold, the 
money would no longer be under his control at all. It would be 
hers to do as she pleased with. She is a dear, good, generous 
girl, and would not scruple to let me have one or two hundred 
pounds, What would such a trifle be out of the whole seven 
thousand ?” 

“Very true; nothing at all,” cried the captain, toying with his 
handsome beard. 

“But no; Arnold will not hear of it: he answered me in a way 
that I should not like to repeat. He also said that he should take 
care, if Mina did marry before she was of age, that her money was 
settled upon her ; said it on purpose to thwart me.” 

** Cruel!” aspirated the captain. 

‘Some girls might be tempted to marry off-hand, and say nothing 
to him, if only to get the fortune out of his harsh control. I don’t 
say Mina would.” 

“Miser! My dear madam, rely upon it that whenever Miss Mina 
does marry, her husband will join with her in letting you have as 
much money as you wish. I am sure it would be his pride and 
pleasure so to do.” 

Was it a covert promise ? meant to be understood as such? Mrs, 
Knox took it for one. She came out of her dumps, and felt exalted 
to the seventh heaven. 

Meanwhile, Arnold Knox was with Lady Jenkins, to whom he had 
gone on quitting his step-mother. The old lady, up and dressed, sat 
in her dining-room. There appeared to be no change in her condition ; 
drowsy, lethargic, gentle, yielding ; imbecile, or not many shades re- 
moved from it. And yet, neither Dr. Knox nor his fellow-prac- 
titioner could see any cause to account for this. Of bodily illness 
she had none: except that she seemed feeble. 

* T wish you would tell me what it is you are taking,” said Dr. Knox, 
bending over her and speaking in a low, persuasive tone. ‘I fear 
you are taking something that does you harm.” 
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Lady Jenkins looked up at him, apparently trying to consider. 
“ T’ve not taken anything since I took the physic,” she said. 

‘* What physic ?” 

‘“‘ The bottles that Mr. Tamlyn sent me.” 

‘But that was when you were ill. Are you sure you have not 
taken anything else ?—that you are not taking anything? Any ”— 
he dropped his voice to a still lower key—“ opiates ? Laudanum, for 
instance P” 

Lady Jenkins shook her head. ‘I never took any sort of opiate 
in my life,” 

‘Then it is being given to her without her knowledge,” mentally 
decided the doctor. ‘I hear you were at the next door last night, 
as gay as the best of them,” he resumed aloud, changing his tone to 
a light one. 

“Ay. I put on my new bronze satin gown: Patty said I was to. 
Janet sang her pretty songs.” 

“Did she? When are you coming to spend an evening with us ? 
She will sing them again for you.” 

‘I'd like to come—if I may.” 

“If you may! There’s nothing to prevent it. You are quite wel} 
enough.” 

‘“‘There’s Patty. We shall have to ask her whether I may.” 

Anything Arnold Knox might have rejoined to this, was stopped by 
the entrance of Patty herself, a light blue shawl on her shoulders. A 
momentary surprise crossed her face at sight of the doctor. 

“Oh, Dr. Knox! I did not know you were here,” she said, as she 
threw off the shawl. ‘I was running about the garden for a few 
minutes. What a lovely day it is !—the sun so warm.” 

“It is that. Lady Jenkins ought to be out in it. Should you 
not like to take a run in the garden ?” he laughingly added to her. 

‘Should I, Patty ?” 

The utter abnegation of will both of tone and look, as she cast an 
appealing glance at her companion, struck Dr. Knox forcibly. He 
looked at both of them from under his rather over-hanging eyebrows. 
Did Mme. St. Vincent extort this obedience ?—or was it simply the 
old lady’s imbecility ? Surely it must be the latter. 

‘‘T think,” said Madame, ‘‘a walk in the garden will be very 
pleasant for you, dear Lady Jenkins. Lettice shall bring down your 
things. The may-tree is budding beautifully.” 

“ Already !” said the doctor: “I should like to see it. Will you 
go with me, Madame? I have two minutes to spare.” 

Madame St. Vincent, evincing no surprise, though she may have 
felt it, put the blue shawl on her shoulders again and followed Dr. 
Knox. The may-tree was nearly at the end of the garden, down by 
the shrubbery. 

‘“Mr. Tamlyn mentioned to you, I believe, that we suspected 
something improper, in the shape of opiates, was being given to Lady 
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Jenkins,” began Dr. Knox, never as much as lifting his eyes to the 
budding may-tree. 

‘“‘Ves ; I remember that he did,” replied Mme. St. Vincent. “I 
hardly gave it a second thought.” 

“Tamlyn said you had a difficulty in believing it, Nevertheless, I 
feel assured that it is so.” 

“Impossible, Dr. Knox.”. 

“Tt seems impossible to you, I daresay. But that it is being 
done, I would stake my head upon. Lady Jenkins is being stupe- 
fied in some way: and I have brought you out here to tell you so, 
and to ask your co-operation in tracing out the culprit.” 

“* But—I beg your pardon, Dr. Knox—who would give her any- 
thing of the kind? You don’t suspect me, I hope.” 

“If I suspected you, my dear lady, I should not be talking to 
youasIam. The person we must suspect is Lettice Lane.” 

‘* Lettice Lane!” 

‘‘T have reason to think it. lLettice Lane’s antecedents are not, 
I fear, quite so clear as they might be: though it is only recently I 
have known this. At any rate, she is the personal attendant on 
Lady Jenkins; the only one of them who has the opportunity of 
being alone with her. I must beg of you to watch Lettice Lane.” 

Mme. St. Vincent looked a little bewildered; perhaps felt so. 
Stretching up her hand, she plucked one of the budding may- 
blossoms. 

“Mr. Tamlyn hinted at Lettice also. I have always felt confidence 
in Lettice. As to drugs—Dr. Knox, I don’t believe a word of it.” 

‘‘ Lady Jenkins is being drugged,” emphatically pronounced Dr. 
Knox. ‘And you must watch Lettice Lane. If Lettice is innocent, 
we must look elsewhere.” 

‘Shall I tax Lettice with it?” 

‘Certainly not. You would make a good detective,” he added 
with a laugh; “opening your hand to the enemy. Surely, Mme. St. 
Vincent, you must yourself see that Lady Jenkins is being tampered 
with. Look at her state this morning: though she is not quite as 
bad as she is sometimes.” 

‘*T have known some old people sleep nearly perpetually.” 

“So have I. But theirs is natural sleep, induced by exhausted 
nature : hers is not natural.” 

‘** But—to drug her! No, I cannot believe it. And where would 
be the motive?” 

“That I know not. You will watch Lettice Lane?” 

**T will,” she answered, after a pause. ‘‘Of course it may be as 
you say; I nowseeit. I will watch her to the very utmost of my 
ability from this hour.” 
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III. 
* DEAR JOHNNY, 

‘“*T expect your stay at Lefford is drawing towards a close; mine is, 
here. It might be pleasant if we travelled home together. I could 
take Lefford on my way—starting from hence by an early train—and 
pick you up. You need somebody to take care of you, you know. 
Let me hear when you intend to be ready. I will arrange my 
departure accordingly. 

** Hope you have enjoyed yourself, old fellow. 

** Ever yours, 46 TP 


The above letter from Tod, who was still in Leicestershire, reached 
me one morning at breakfast-time. Dr. Knox and Janet, old 
Tamlyn—all the lot of them—called out that they could not spare 
me yet. Even Cattledon graciously intimated that she should miss 
me. Janet wrote to Tod, telling him he was to take Lefford on his 
way, as he proposed, and to stay a week when he did come. 

It was, I think, that same day that some news reached us touching 
Captain Collinson—that he was going to be married. At least, that 
he had made an offer, and was accepted. Not to Mina Knox; but 
to an old girl (the epithet was Sam’s) named Belmont. Miss 
Belmont lived with her father at a nice place on the London Road, 
half a mile beyond Jenkins House; he had a great deal of money, 
and she was his only child. She was very plain, very dowdy, and 
quite forty years of age; but very good, going about amidsi the poor 
with tracts and soup. If the tidings were true, and Captain 
Collinson iad made Miss Belmont an offer, it appeared pretty 
evident that his object was her money: he could not well have 
fallen in love with her, or court a wife so much older than himself. 

When taxed with the fact—and it was old Tamlyn who did it, 
meeting him opposite the market-house—Collinson simpered, and 
stroked his dark beard, and said Lefford was fond of marvels. But 
he did not deny it. Half an hour later he and Miss Belmont were 
seen together in the High Street. She had her old cloth mantle on 
and her brown bonnet as close as a Quaker’s, and carried her flat 
district basket in her hand. The Captain presented a contrast, with 
his superb dandy-cut clothes and his flourishing ebony cane. 

‘‘T think it must be quite true,” Janet observed, as we watched 
them pass the house. ‘And I shall be glad if itis: Arnold has 
been tormenting himself with the fancy that the gallant captain was 
thinking of little Mina.” ] 

A day or two after this, it chanced that Dr. Knox had to visit Sir 
Henry Westmorland, who had managed to give a hard twist to his 
ankle. Sir Henry was one of those sociable, good-hearted men that 
nobody can help liking ; a rather elderly bachelor. He and Tamlyn 
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were old friends, and we had all dined at Foxgrove about a 
week ago. 

“Would you like to go over with me, Johnny?” asked Dr. Knox 
when he was starting. 

I said I should like it very much, and got into the ‘‘ conveyance,” 
the doctor letting me drive. Thomas was not with us. We soon 
reached Foxgrove: a low, straggling, red-brick mansion, standing 
in a small park, about two miles and a half from Lefford. 

Dr. Knox went in; leaving me and the conveyance on the smooth 
wide gravel-drive before the house. Presently a groom came up to 
take charge of it, saying Sir Henry was asking for me. He had seen 
me from the window. 

Sir Henry was lying on a sofa near the window, and Knox was 
already beginning upon the ankle. A little, gentlemanly man, nearly 
bald, sat on the ottoman in the middle of the room. I found it was 
one Major Leckie. 

Somehow—are these trifles chance ?—the conversation turned 
upon India. I think Knox spoke of some snake-bite in a man’s 
ankle that had laid him by for a month or two: it was no other than 
the late whilom Mayor, Sir Daniel Jenkins. Upon which, Major 
Leckie began relating his experience of some reptile bites in India. 
He had been home nearly two years upon sick leave, he said, and 
was now going back again. 

‘‘ The 30th Bengal Cavalry!” repeated Dr. Knox, as Major Leckie 
happened to mention that regiment—which was his, and the Doctor 
remembered that it was also Captain Collinson’s. ‘One of the 
officers of that regiment is staying here now.” 

“Ts he!” cried the Major, briskly. ‘‘ Which of them?” 

*‘ Captain Collinson.” 

**Collinson!” echoed the Major, his whole face alight with 
pleasure. ‘Where is he? How long has he been here? I did not 
know he had left India.” 

‘‘He came home last autumn, I fancy ; was not well, and got twelve 
months’ leave. He has been staying at Lefford for some time.” 

*‘T should like to see him! Good old Collinson! He and I 
were close friends. He is a nice fellow.” 

“Old, you style him!” cried Dr. Knox. ‘I should rather call 
him young—of the two.” 

Major Leckie laughed. ‘It is a word we are all given to use, 
doctor. Of course Collinson’s not old in years. Why is he staying 
at Lefford ?” 

*‘T’m sure I don’t know. Unless it is that he has fallen in love. 
I heard him remark one day that the air of the place suited him.” 

**Ah ha, Master Collinson!” laughed the major. ‘In love, are 
you, sir! Caught at last, are you! Who is the lady?” 

‘* Nay, I spoke but in jest,” returned Dr. Knox. ‘‘ He seems to be 
a general admirer ; but I don’t know that it is anybody in particular 
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Report has mentioned one or two ladies, but report is a false town 
crier.” 

“Well, she will be in luck—whoever gets him. He is one of the 
nicest, truest fellows I know; and will make a rare good husband.” 

“It is said he has private means. Do you know whether that’s 
true?” 

“He has very good private means. His father left him a fortune. 
Sometimes we fancy he will not stay with us long. I should not be 
surprised if he sells out while he is at home, and settles down.” 

‘Johnny Ludlow heard him say something the other night to that 
effect,” observed the doctor, looking at me. 

“Yes,” I said, confirming the words. ‘He is about buying an 
estate now, I believe. But he talked of going back to India for a 
few years.” 

**T hope he will. There’s not a man amongst the lot of us, that 
I would not rather spare than Collinson. I show/d like to see him. 
I might walk into Lefford now—if you will give me his address, 
doctor. Will you spare me for an hour or two, Sir Henry?” 

‘Well, I must, I suppose,” grumbled Sir Henry. ‘It’s rather 
bad of you, though, Leckie; and after putting me off with so 
miserably short a stay. You get here at ten o’clock last night, and 
you go off at ten o’clock to-night! Fine behaviour that is!” 

“T am obliged to go to-night, Westmorland; you knowI am 
and I could not get to you earlier, although I tried. I won’t be 
away a minute longer than I can help. I can walk into Lefford in 
half an hour—my pace is a quick one. No; and I won’t stay an 
unconscionable time with Collinson,” he added, in answer to a growl 
of the baronet’s. ‘Trust me. I'll be back under two hours.” 

“Bring him back with you for the rest of the day,” said Sir 
Henry. 

‘Oh, thank you. And I’m sure you will say he is the best fellow 
going. Iwonder you and he have not found out one another 
before.” 

‘If you don’t mind taking a seat in yonder nondescript vehicle— 
that Mr. Johnny Ludlow here has the audacity to say must have 
been built in the year One,” laughed Dr. Knox, pointing outside, 
**T can drive you to Captain Collinson’s lodgings.” 

‘A friend in need is a friend indeed,” cried the Major, laughing 
also. ‘* What style of vehicle do you call it?” 

“We call it the conveyance, As to its style—well, I never had 
the opportunity of asking that of the builder. I believe my father 
bought it second-hand when he first went into practice many a year 
ago.” 

The doctor drove this time; Major Leckie sitting beside him, I 
in the perch behind. Leaving the Major at the hairdresser’s, upon 
reaching Lefford, Dr. Knox and I went home. And this is what 
occurred—as we heard later. 
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Ringing at the private door, which was Captain Collinson’s proper 
entrance, a young servant girl appeared, and—after the manner of 
many young country servants—sent Major Leckie alone up to 
Captain Collinson’s rooms, saying she supposed the captain was at 
home. It turned out that he was not at home. Seated before the 
fire was a gentleman in a crimson dressing-gown and slippers, 
smoking a huge pipe. 

‘Come in,” cried out he, in answer to the major’s knock. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the major, entering. ‘I understood 
that Captain Collinson lodged here.” 

‘‘He does lodge here,” replied he of the dressing-gown, putting 
his pipe into the fender, as he rose. ‘‘ What is it that you want with 
him?” 

*T only called to see him. I am one of his brother officers— 
home on sick leave; as I understand he is.” 

‘Collinson is out,” said the gentleman. ‘I am sorry it should 
happen so. Can you leave any message?” 

**Will he be long? I should much like to see him.” 

He will be back to dinner to-night; not much before that, I 
think. He is gone by train to—to—some place a few miles off. 
Boom—or Room—or Doom—or some such name. I am a stranger 
here.” 

**Toome, I suppose,” remarked the Major. “It’s the last station 
before you get to Lefford—I noticed the name last night. I am 
very sorry. I should like to have seen Collinson. Tell him so, will 
you. Iam Major Leckie.” 

‘You will be calling again, perhaps?” 

“T can’t do that. I must spend the rest of this day with my 
friend, Sir Henry Westmorland, and I leave to-night. Tell Collinson 
that I embark in a few days. Stay: this is my address in London 
until then, if he will write to me. I wonder he did not attempt to 
find me out—I came home before he did: and he knew that he 
could always get my address at my bankers’.” 

**T will tell Collinson all you say, Major Leckie,” said the 
stranger, glancing at the card. ‘‘It is a pity he is out.” 

‘Should he come back in time—though I feel, by what you say, 
there’s little chance of it—be so good as to say that Sir Henry 
Westmorland will be happy to see him to dinner this evening at 
Foxgrove—and to come over as much earlier as he can.” 

With the last words, Major Leckie left, Collinson’s friend politely 
attending him down to the front door. I was standing at Mr. 
Tamlyn’s gate, as he passed it on his way back to Foxgrove. Dr. 
Knox, then going off on foot to see a patient, came out of the 
surgery at the same moment. 

‘Such a mischance!” the major stopped in his rapid walk to say 
tous. “Collinson has gone to Toome to day. I saw a friend of his, 
who is staying with him, and he thinks he won’t be back before night.” 
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*T did not know Collinson had anybody staying with him,” 
remarked the doctor. ‘‘Somebody called in upon him, probably.” 

“This man is evidently staying with him; making himself at 
home too,” said the major. ‘He was in a dressing-gown and 
slippers, and had his feet on the fender, smoking a pipe. A tall, 
dark fellow, face all hair.” 

‘Why, that is Collinson himself,” cried I. 

“Not a bit of it,” said the major, ‘‘This man is no more like 
Collinson—except that Collinson is dark and has a beard—than 
he is like me. He said he was a stranger in the place.” 

A rapid conclusion crossed me that it must be a brother of 
Collinson’s—for a resemblance to himself, according to the major’s 
description, there no doubt was. Major Leckie wished me good 
day, and continued his way up the street, Dr. Knox with him, 

‘“‘ What are you gazing at, Johnny Ludlow?” 

I turned at the question, and saw Charlotte Knox. She was 
coming to call on Janet. We stood there talking of one thing and 
another. I told Charlotte that Collinson’s brother, as I took it to 
be, was staying with him; and Charlotte told me of a quarrel she 
had just had with Mina on the score of the captain. 

‘* Mina won’t believe a word against him, Johnny. When I say 
he is nothing but a flirt, that he is only flirting with her, she bids 
me hold my tongue. She quite scoffs at the notion that he would 
like to marry Miss Belmont.” 

‘*‘Have you seen any more letters, that concern me, in at Mme. 
St. Vincent’s?” I asked. 

“Do you think I should be likely to?—or that such letters are 
as plentiful as blackberries?” retorted Charlotte. ‘And you?— 
have you discovered the key to that letter?” 

‘I have not discovered it, Charlotte. I have taxed my memory 
in vain. Never a girl, no matter whose sister she may be, can I 
recal to mind as being likely to owe me a grudge.” 

“Tt was not that she owed you a grudge,” quickly spoke 
Charlotte. ‘It was that she must not meet you.” 

“Does not the one thing imply the other? I can’t think of 
anyone. There was a young lady indeed, in the years gone by, 
when I was quite a lad, who—may—have—taken up a prejudice 
against me,” I added slowly and thoughtfully, for I was hardly sure 
of what I said. ‘But she cannot have anything to do with the 
present matter, and I am quite sure she was not a sister of Mme. 
St. Vincent.” 

‘What was her name?” asked Charlotte, 

** Sophie Chalk.” 


It is impossible to conclude it before next month. I am more 
sorry for it than you can be, 


Jounny LuUDLow. 








THE CORNWALL AND DEVON COAST. 
By CHARLES W. Woop. 


FEW days’ sojourn at Ilfracombe cannot exhaust its beauties 
or even render them familiar to the visitor. True, it possesses 
not the repose and retirement of Bude or Clovelly. There you feel 
yourself, comparatively speaking, out of the world, unless it chances 
to be the full tide of the tourist epoch. At Bude during our 
rambles we met only two people: an antiquated pair who evidently 
had “trod the path of life together for many a weary mile ”—and, 
let us hope, many a happy one also: who looked as though a 
course of the Droitwich baths or those of Aix might be recom- 
mended for stiffness in the joints: a penalty all must pay for the 
privilege of a long life. They stopped awhile on the greensward 
facing the sea, pretending to be rapt in the beauties of the ocean, 
or of distant Lundy: in reality taking stock of the newly arrived 
visitors, who had the honour of standing out lonely and alone in the 
little place. Its solitude seemed almost intruded upon by their advent. 
So deserted, so remote, that, like the ‘ moping owl,” it seemed to 
mourn this disturbance to its ancient solitary reign. After a time the 
antiquated couple turned and departed, evidently uneasy and un- 
certain in their minds; full of wonder as to whether this was the 
beginning of an influx of visitors about to break up their serenity, and 
we were the first swallows of a second summer. 

Clovelly, more beautiful and romantic than Bude, was somewhat 
less quiet and free from visitors. There, like the stars in the sky, we 
could only shine by comparison, thankful to find ourselves totally 
eclipsed by the boisterous mirth of irrepressible youths, heard even 
when mercifully unseen. Perhaps we longed here for the extreme 
quiet of Bude, which at Bude we had not cared for—such strange, 
fantastic tricks does the human heart play upon mankind. It would 
have been so in harmony with its surroundings. True, the China 
shepherds and shepherdesses would have stared down upon us 
with a greater weight: the loves of Phyllis and Corydon, in this 
veritable Arcadia, would have become dolefully monotonous ; but 
these after all were influences very much in keeping with the quaint 
street, the rustic cottages, the gorgeous foliage that rustled and 
swept in the breeze, gilded by the touch of a sunbeam that lighted 
up in lke manner the blue transparent waters of the Bristol 
Channel, 

Different from all this was the influence of Ilfracombe. The 
old-fashioned inn was exchanged for the gorgeousness and grandeur 
of a modern hotel—an exchange so often made at the sacrifice of 
the substantial realities and comforts of a more homely atmosphere. 
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We quickly found our way to lodgings, knowing the very house where 
they were to be had: and were installed. The town seemed a great 
place after our late stages, noisy and bustling by comparison; more 
full of life and activity, and thus more pleasing to certain tempera- 
ments. ‘I would far rather live in town than country,” said Sydney 
Smith; ‘for I prefer the study of men and women to that of trees 
and fields.” But all this depends upon the peculiar bent of the 
mind, the state of the nerves, the capacity and inclination for such 
study. The same mind, too, may be under a different influence at 
different seasons. ‘‘ There is a time for all things;” and to the 
most active and energetic spirit, the change from the excitement of 
town life and society to a period of quiet communion with the 
beauties of nature, cannot be without invigorating results. 

We certainly enjoyed Ilfracombe very much, and left it one fine 
morning with reluctance. The Clarence Inn had provided us 
with an excellent open carriage ; the day was brilliant, the air almost 
balmy ; and our regret at leaving Ilfracombe was tempered, it must 
be confessed, with the pleasurable anticipations of the drive to 
Lynton—a distance of twenty miles. We had heard wonders of the 
beauty of this drive: and were not disappointed. We quickly passed 
the familiar points of Watermouth Caves and Castle, the quiet, 
landlocked bay that seemed intended by nature for a harbour. The 
sea was to the left hand, and the coast stretched far in abrupt 
outlines and undulations, until turning more inland we left it for a 
while. Then came the old-fashioned village of Berrynarbor, with its 
antiquated toll-gate, its beautiful church and tower, and its air of 
humble prosperity. Beyond, lay Combe Martin, a village consisting 
of one long, irregular street, which seemed interminable, a church 
still finer than that of Berrynarbor, and a grotesque inn that has 
been called the Pack of Cards, from its resemblance to the ‘ houses ” 
children build at their play. Hete we stayed a few moments, 
contemplating the curious and uncomfortable-looking building, whilst 
the horses were rested and refreshed. Then away again, up hill and 
down dale, through the most picturesque country roads, but 
occasionally the most rugged: until we suddenly turned from the 
highway, and entered upon the sea road to Lynton. 

It is possible here, either to continue on the main-road, or to 
branch off, as described. In hiring a conveyance at Ilfracombe, the 
bargain should be made for the sea road leading through Heddon 
and the Valley of Rocks: otherwise, so steep and difficult is the 
way in many parts, that drivers as a rule avoid it and keep to the 
main road. ‘Thus the great beauty of the drive is lost. Much as 
we had seen to admire, much to delight in, since leaving home, we 
had found nothing to compare with the grandeur and magnificence of 
the views after quitting the main road, on our way to Lynton. Our 
progress might be described as a series of astonished exclamations at 
such marvels, There are surely few scenes in the world, surely none 
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in England, that of their kind can rival this wonderful sea-board 
drive. Until it has been seen, the beauties of Devonshire must be 
considered unknown. 

We turned off at first upon a bleak waste of common or moorland: 
rising ground that opened on to the -sea, and seemed ready to be 
devoted as a prey to miners and all their black, desolating accompani- 
ments. The coachman informed us—how far correctly we knew 
not—that the spot had been tried and sounded; that engineers and 
eager speculators had been over at different times, even so lately as 
within a few days, but that as yet no results had been obtained. 
May the results tarry long. 

With a sweep round to the right, we left the barren land behind 
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us, and turned into one of the most glorious, most wooded, and 
luxuriant spots in England. The road in many parts was only 
wide enough to admit the carriage. Now we swept down a rough, 
steep incline, a wealth of trees overarching us in a complete bower. 
Now passing through an old farmyard, which appeared very much 
like trespassing, but was not so. Now mounting a narrow hill that 
seemed only less difficult than the descent just gone before. Now 
surveying the wide waters from the hollow, and now soaring up to 
the heights, where a carpet of green leaves stretched in one unbroken, 
shimmering extent, from the giddy summit to the very edge of the 
shore. The coast opened up in magnificent outlines, stretching out 
in points and headlands, or curving in leafy bays and crescents ; 
whilst here and there, far down on the cliff-side, in sight and sound 
of the eternal plash and murmur of the ocean, a space had been 
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cleared, and a -house erected, to delight some most happy, most 
favoured possessor. Serene life indeed: before and around you, 
your familiar friends, all that is great, grand, and elevating in nature: 
away from the harrowing, exciting scenes of great towns: where men 
and women congregate, too often to show forth the weakness and 
inconsistencies of humanity. Remote from all this are these quiet, 
far-away scenes of beauty, where the pains and passions of the heart 
have no dwelling-place. All here should be perfect as nature herself. 

We gradually made way ; now halting a moment to take in more 
fully the beauty of some particular scene, holding our breath as we 
gazed : now passing Lee bay, where the coast and the trees went round 
in a half circle ; and before us, on undulating slopes, a placid and 
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beautiful object, reposed Lee Abbey, the artificial ruins near it having 
quite an air of romance and antiquity. Soon after, we swept into the 
wonderful Valley of Rocks, where perhaps our astonishment culminated. 
Suddenly we had passed from the beautiful and luxuriant in nature, 
to the grand, the magnificent, and the barren. Not a tree was to 
be seen, not a shrub. An accumulation of immense piles of stone, 
stone upon stone, assuming the most fantastic, the most rugged forms 
and shapes. It was well named, indeed, the Valley of Rocks; one 
of the grandest specimens of rocky greatness to be seen: reminding 
one, somehow, of the marvellous tales of Sindbad, and the wonders 
of the Arabian Nights. This valley might be, should be, the abode 
of some enchanter. The Valley of Diamonds ought not to be far 
off—and, perhaps, the Valley of Bones. Here eagles should hold 
their parliaments, and vultures build their nests. The Old Man of 
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the Sea should be near at hand, and the inhabitants of the World of 
Magic and Enchantment disclose themselves at their revels, 

Yet none of these wonders were visible: nothing but silence, soli- 
tude, and grandeur. We swept through this valley, between these 
gigantic masses of rock, at which we gazed with feelings akin to 
awe. Now they stretched in huge, unbroken surfaces on the one 
hand, whilst on the other the valley was broken into immense masses, 
peaks and boulders that confronted the sea, and disputed with it the 
prize for immensity and weight. It was a marvellous, almost terrific 
sight, an extraordinary contrast with what had so lately gone before, 
a transition abrupt as it was wonderful and unexpected. 

The coachman pointed out some of the rocks by their names as 
we passed them: such as the Castle Rock, the Devil’s Cheese-press, 
the Chimney Rock, and Rugged Jack: the latter a huge pile, sur- 
mounted by a species of natural column, rugged indeed, hard and 
weather-beaten, but of everlasting endurance. A sort of companion 
picture to the Old Man of Hoy, on the Orkney coast, that fixes its 
ceaseless gaze on the troubled waters of the Pentland Firth : though, 
formed of crumbling red sandstone, he will have disappeared and 
ceased to exist when Rugged Jack is yet in youthful vigour. The 
Castle Rock might once have been a great building petrified into 
stone by one of the magicians of the valley, so much did it resemble 
its name. 

From all these wonders we passed onwards; and, mounting a steep 
ascent, at length found ourselves, about the hour of noon, at the 
Valley of Rocks Hotel : a somewhat straggling, old-fashioned building, 
but well-situated, comfortable, and well-conducted. 

This was not to be a day of rest to us in any sense of the word. 
We had but the one day to devote to Lynton and its neighbourhood, 
whilst a week would not acquaint you with its beauties, and many 
weeks could never tire you of them. ‘Therefore, after luncheon, 
hiring a conveyance from the inn, we again started on our travels. 
We were not like Dr. Syntax, ‘‘ in search of the picturesque,” for the 
picturesque lay around us, abounded and overflowed. 

A dream of beauty is Lynton, almost fairer than any ever dreamed 
by poet. A precipitous descent at once led to Lynmouth, separated 
from Lynton only by this short winding road. Here we, paused 
awhile to visit the grounds of Glen Lyn. Passing through the gates, 
we found ourselves in a fairy land of rippling streams, spanned by 
little rustic bridges, falling cascades, and wonderful ferns that grew 
in wild profusion. Over-arching trees obscured the day-light, and 
threw a slight sense of mystery and gloom over all, that perhaps only 
made beauty more beautiful ; for the glen was softened to that ‘dim 
religious light ” that has been found to appeal so much to the senses. 
The water plashed and ran in many directions, shaking the long ferns 
and showering them with spray. It was a lovely sheltered spot, from 
which one turned with reluctance. 
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The houses of Lynmouth were scattered about, down to the very 
beach, the sea almost washing some of their bases; whilst the smal 
harbour gave refuge to a few fishing-boats lying high and dry upon 
the sands. Above, the magnificent heights were crowned by the 
houses of Lynton, certainly the pleasanter sojourn of ‘the two places, 
because the more elevated. From all this we passed on to the 
Valley of the Last Lyn ; and once.more were constrained to declare 
that it would be difficult to find anything to compare with it im 
beauty. 

The Valley of the East Lyn reaches almost to the dignity of a 
mountain pass. Hills clothed in richest verdure rise on either side, 
and open out and close in as you journey. Now your progress 
seems to be arrested by immense slopes cleaving the valley, but 
suddenly the path turns and the way is cleared. A type of life: 
when we of little faith murmur and despair, and see around nothing 
but gloom and darkness, arrested progress and defeat, until suddenly 
there is a turn in the leaf of destiny, and by a way we knew 
not, we find ourselves in the haven where we would be. This. 
gigantic mass of sloping, undulating hills, covered with such a length: 
and breadth of trees, of which nothing is visible but the smooth 
level canopy of green leaves, strikes upon the beholder as one of the: 
grandest, loveliest objects in nature. It seems full of breath and life, 
as the sun gilds the leaves which sway and murmur in the wind. Just 
now, they are yet more gorgeous with the first changing tints of 
autumn, mixing shades of gold with the green. Below, to the left 
hand, the hills slope downwards in a wild, tangled precipice, deepen- 
ing as the road ascends. At the bottom runs the stream which gives. 
its name to the valley—the East Lyn. It rushes over its narrow, 
stony bed, with a rapid, gurgling sound. We alight from our chariot 
and climb down. the steep rugged path until we reach the cool 
rippling stream. Thescene is-strangely beautiful. We look upwards 
through wild tangles, through profusions of ferns scattered about by 
the rich kindly hand of nature; upwards into impenetrable gloom, 
where even the sun can scarcely pierce, at midsummer, its scorching 
rays. We follow the windings of the stream as far as Watersmeet - 
where the two streams blend into one, and so find their way to the 
sea, 

A cottage is embedded in all this verdure, in the depth and gloom. 
of the valley ; surely the most desolate and retired amongst dwellings. 
A rustic bridge spans the stream here ; we stand half-way across and. 
the sun throws our shadows upon the water, which seems to carry 
them laughingly away on its bosom. Plenty of trout are in this 
stream, and at certain seasons we shall not find the valley as deso- 
late and deserted as now, when we three are the sole representatives 
of the human race to startle the birds or frighten the fish, We have 
it all gloriously to ourselves: no sound to disturb the majestic 
solitude ; majestic, indeed, for a passing visit, but appalling for a 
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long continuance. For a considerable distance we can trace the 
course of the stream, winding about like a serpent on its rough stony 
bed; and here anglers come: as they do to other parts of the neigh- 
bourhood, where the streams are yet more richly stocked with fish : 
and after many a long day will return homewards with a heavy 
basket, and a light heart to counterbalance, nerves and muscles 
refreshed and invigorated. It must be delightful to trace the whole 
course of the valley on foot ; but our charioteer would wax impatient, 
and old Father Time himself does not stand still upon occasion. 
So we retrace our steps, almost overweighted with so much beauty 
and wild grandeur: we mark how some of the trees, knotted and 
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gnarled, proclaim their antiquity ; and gradually fall back again to the 
road. 

He who cut this road through the valley conferred an amazing 
‘boon upon mankind, and should dwell in all hearts in grateful re- 
membrance. I have never seen in England anything so much re- 
sembling the passes of the German or Tyrolese Mountains. They, 
of course, are grander, wilder, and more extensive; but it would be 
hard indeed to find anything more beautiful than this drive through 
the valley of the East Lyn. It is sufficiently large and open to im- 
press the mind with an idea of magnificence ; and gazing upon this 
amazing extent of foliage, above, around, and below, it is even diffi- 
cult to take in so vast an extent of the wealth and richness of nature. 
In a word, it is a wonderful spot. Here the wild deer from Exmoor 
stray and find a refuge: and the wild stag-hunting for which Devon 
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and Somerset are famous, brings many a splendid animal to an un- 
timely end. From the heights of Lyn Cliff we overlooked the 
gloomy ridges and wooded ravines of Exmoor, some twelve or four- 
teen square miles of country broken up into hills, valleys, and pre- 
cipices, interspersed with mountain streams, wooded slopes, and 
gorse-grown commons; heather that turns brown and dead in pale 
autumn. ‘The rippling water breaks the tremendous silence, accom- 
panied sometimes by the thud of the deer startled into flight, or the 
crackling of wood beneath their feet. 

At length we turned downwards into a rough, steep, narrow road, 
past an old picturesque little church, into a lane where the hedges 
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grew high, and the blackberries large. These we picked and ate, 
and pricked our fingers, and stung our hands in the wayside nettles, 
and searched for the antidote which proved a fallacy ; and altogether 
fancied ourselves children once more, and laughed and grew merry 
at each other’s expense. But, instead of making the circuit and re- 
turning by the Brendon Valley, we had been so impressed by the 
valley of the East Lyn, that we took the same way homewards. Part 
of the other road we should see on the morrow, in journeying to 
Minehead. So, once more we had over again all our late impressions ; 
though the valley opened out less grandly and impressively in de- 
scending. Possibly, too, our spirits were beginning to feel the accu- 
mulating and heaping together of all the grandeur, beauty, and sub- 
limity we had gone through since early morning. As we entered the 
inn we agreed that nothing we had yet seen on our travels, could in 
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any way compare with this day’s wonders. Lynton and its neigh- 
bourhood is indeed favoured, and few spots in England can challenge 
its surpassing beauties. / 

Our sitting-room at the inn faced the garden and the sea. Out 
through the French windows and a few steps onwards, and you 
came in sight of the grand cliffs, and the Valley of Rocks. That 
evening, when all was quiet and silent, I went out for a few moments’ 
contemplation of the grandeur of the night. No sound was audible; 
the very sea, far down below, seemed silent and at rest; now and 
then a meteor took its rapid noiseless flight across the heavens, 
startling, no doubt, the eternal solitudes of space. To the left, the 
gigantic outlines of the cliffs and the coast could be faintly discerned. 
Nature, animate and inanimate, reposed: slept until the first streaks 
of awakening light in the East should herald the ‘rosy flush of 
morn,” and bid the world uprouse itself to the battle of another day. 
But amidst such scenes battle and strife must die a speedy death and 
sink out of all knowledge. 

The next morning we took an early walk by the sea coast, climbed 
the rugged steps of the Castle rock, and from this vantage-ground 
surveyed all the surrounding wonders. Not less magnificent and 
imposing than yesterday was the Valley of Rocks, down which the 
eye swept with such pleasure and admiration, its very grandeur im- 
parting a feeling of sublimity to the mind that no visible object tended 
to diminish. As grand and yet more suggestive of boundless ex- 
panse, were the clear blue waters, with their restless, unceasing surging. 
Lynmouth reposed below to the right, amid its verdure and its wild 
bowers. Here the Lyn yielded up its expiring life to the Channel, 
after running its course through some of the loveliest, wildest scenery’ 
amaginable: scenery of every description, from the fernclad banks of 
the East Lyn valley to the gloomy depths of Exmoor. 

‘It was almost with sad feelings that we left Lynton that day, and 
entered upon our last drive—another stage of twenty miles, terminat- 
ing at Minehead. From thence the road must give place to the 
rail, or home could not be seen at the appointed day and hour. Pass- 
ing down the steep hill to Lynmouth, and quickly leaving the houses 
and cottages of this favoured spot, we swept up the valley of Brendon, 
and pursued our way by the seacoast. Herethe ridges of Exmoor, 
clothed with rich verdure presented their bold, towering fronts to the 
sea. To the right, Exmoor opened out its vast extent, its wooded, 
rugged valleys, its level plains. For the first time since we, had 
left home the sun hid his face ; thick dark clouds gathered threaten- 
ingly, and threw their gloom and solemnity over this great tract of 
wild country, portentous even at its brightest. A sharp wind took the 
place of the balmy air which had hitherto accompanied us on our 
travels, and swept up the valleys and over the heights with cruel, 
cutting force ; yet less unkind, says Shakespeare, than man’s ingrati- 
tude. It was well, perhaps, to have this change for a short time, in 
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order that we might, if possible, more fully appreciate the fair weather 
that had gone before. The solemn gloom cast over Exmoor by the 
dark clouds had also so grand an effect, was so much in harmony with 
the wild depths of scenery, that it impressed itself upon the mind as 
the most fitting colouring that could be found. Certainly it produced 
a lasting and indelible impression. We passed onwards with rapidity, 
glad to leave these black heights, and presently commence the steep 
descent to Porlock. 

Here again we found one of the loveliest spots imaginable. On 
either side the road the red banks of earth, crowned by hedges that 
in summer are picturesque with creepers and wild flowers, threw a 
warmth and cheerfulness over the whole landscape; a splendid bit 
of colouring in the foreground, toned and relieved by the waving 
trees that grew in forests on the hill sides, sloping, undulating, curv 
ing into laughing valleys, rich and cultivated, a very paradise of earth. 
Between these red banks, which grew high and higher as we de- 
scended the hard steep road, we gradually made way, until we entered 
the village of Porlock, and stopped at the primitive old inn, which 
gives rest and shelter to man and beast. 

The shelter was of the humblest. The sitting-room was occupied 
by a gentleman, who in the most kindly manner took pity upon the 
travellers and vacated his apartment for a short season. We feasted 
sumptuously upon bread-and-cheese, country butter, and excellent 
ale ; the only fare the inn could furnish; humble, but grateful to 
hungry people, and refined and made delicate by the hospitable 
civility of the hostess, who thus endeavoured to atone for the defi- 
ciencies of her larder. I should be afraid to state how moderate was 
the charge for this banquet, lest it should cause a run upon the house 
and ruin its rustic simplicity. 

We were only a little more than half way to Minehead, and soon 
started again on our journey. The road henceforth was of a some- 
what different character. We passed through quiet sleeping villages, 
where roses and woodbine grow over the cottages; past smiling, 
fruit-laden orchards, and green meadows, and cultivated lands; where 
lately the golden waves of corn had been cut down, and stubble 
had given shelter all too perilous to the partridge, and harvest 
hymns had echoed over hills and vales, rising from groups of men 
and women as twilight gathered at the harvest home: or issued 
on the quiet Sunday from the small church of some secluded 
hamlet. At length, about four o'clock, we reached Minehead, and 
our day’s journey was at an end. 

A tame, quiet little place, with a picturesque miniature harbour in 
the midst of much lovely surrounding scenery ; but little in the place 
itself to attract the visitor, or to cause him to prolong his sojourn: 
unless he makes it his head-quarters for the stag-hunting season. 
As stag-hunting was not our present object, we were not sorry to 
leave the next morning, by an early train, for the ancient city of 
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Exeter. We were now going over well-known ground, and felt that 
our journey was virtually ended. 

We passed rapidly through the beauties of Dunster; beauties that 
refuse to be appreciated by a hasty glance from a railway train, but 
must be wooed and intimately courted. Dunkery, the highest of the 
Exmoor range of hills, did not wear his cap, the absence of which 
betokened fair weather. At Taunton we changed for Exeter, and 
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EXETER CATHEDRAL, INTERIOR. 


reached the famous Cathedral city about four o’clock in the after- 
noon. Here we stayed quietly the next day, receiving less pleasure 
from the noisy streets than we had gained from the wonders of 
nature we had gone through. The Cathedral was under repair, and 
could only be seen at a disadvantage; service for the time had been 
discontinued ; but here, if for no other reason, is a grand inducement 
for visiting Exeter. The magnificence of the west front, the grandeur 
of the interior with its symmetrical and uniform proportions, the ex- 
pansive nave, the lofty aisles, the exquisite fluted pillars, with their 
pointed arches, the beauty of the carving in the chancel, the groined 
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roof, lofty and unbroken throughout its extent, the richness of its 
decorative style; all contribute to the great beauty and interest of 
Exeter Cathedral. 

Spending one whole day in Exeter, as much for rest as for any- 
thing else, we entered the following morning upon the last stage of 
our journey. 

The great beauty of the line between Exeter and Plymouth is as 
well known as it is unrivalled. To this point the journey was rapid 
and pleasant; but from Plymouth to Falmouth, nothing can exceed 
the slow tediousness of the trains. An express on this line is un- 
known, or even a moderately quick train. Starting from London, the 
comparatively short journey from Plymouth to Falmouth seems in- 
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finitely longer and more tiring than the previous and very much 
longer portion. It could scarcely fail to be to the Company’s advan- 
tage to put on at least one fast train in the day from Plymouth to 
Falmouth, corresponding with the “ Flying Dutchman,” which leaves 
Paddington at 11°45, and reaches Plymouth—a distance of 247 
miles—at 6 o’clock. The slowness of the journey from this point 
undoubtedly prevents many a short visit from being made to 
Falmouth. 

Nevertheless we got there at last, when the evening had grown 
apace, and darkness had fallen upon the world. And here, reader, 
having started from the picturesque old town, and safely landed you 
within the shadow of Pendennis, we will part company. These few 
pages have by no means exhausted the beauties of Cornwall and 
Devon, or even given them in detail. They have merely sketched 
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in rapid outline a fortnight’s drive through scenes that must give the 
greatest pleasure, the most exquisite delight, to the lover of nature; 
scenes so grand, so varied, at times so sublime, that the mind when 
gazing upon them cannot fail to be elevated, and rise in wonder to 
the contemplation of that Power that has brought all these marvels 
into existence, unchanging and unchanged as in the days of their 
creation. It is possible that some, to whom the neighbourhood is 
unknown, reading these lines and finding themselves near at hand, 
may tread in our footsteps, and realize for themselves wonders that 
can only be faintly seen in description. They will indeed have their 
reward. 

So, reader, as we enter Falmouth in darkness, let our parting word 
be “‘ Good-night.” Or let us change it for Shelley’s better thought : 


‘* Good-night? Ah! no; the hour is ill 
Which severs those it should unite ; 
Let us remain together still, 
Then it will be good night.” 


—POLB LER 


RAINDROPS. 


AT noon to-day the tempest raged, 
Earth felt his tears upon her breast ; 

Fierce war awhile the giant waged, 
Then sobbing sank again to rest. 


The cloud is gone, and nothing now 
Recalls the fury of ,the hour, 

But raindrops hanging,on the bough, 
Sole token of the passing shower. 


A hundred dancing in the sun, 

A hundred more in shadow found ; 
Each falling, falling, one by one, 

To sink forgotten in the ground. 


Pure pearls that tranquil shine, and then 
Are stirred and shaken by the breeze: 

Methinks the troublous lives of men 
May well be likened unto these. 


Ah, little drops of trembling mould, 
Brief lives, to death so swift a prey, 
Which first shall quit its slender hold, 
Which soonest perish—who can say? 
SIDNEY GREY. 





THE WOUNDED HAND. 
From a German Detective’s Note Book. 


N the 22nd of May, 1875, I stood in our office, behind my 

desk, when our chief entered the room with a letter in his 

hand, and addressed me with an invitation to undertake the un- 

ravelling of a mystery which had baffled the local police at T. I 

consented, and departed for the scene of the crime which had been 

committed, much limited, however, as to the time I was allowed for 
spending on the case. 

TWo hundred and fifty-five thousand marks had been stolen from 
the widow of a well-connected man named Friedow. Her villa stood 
outside the gates of a small town, and the lost property consisted 
chiefly in coupons and such value, together with a little coin. Her 
habit was to keep all papers of importance, as well as money, in a 
chest of drawers beside her bed. Her sleeping room was situated 
on the first floor, and had but one window, which looked out upon 
the yard. Her confidential friends had often advised Frau Friedow 
to keep her gold at least in some safer place, but she had always 
resisted such counsel, and put no faith in banks or bankers. As to 
a safe! she had averred that if robbers did ever molest her, unless 
her trusty dog and her faithful Frederick, who was her factotum and 
the only male person upon her little property, could protect her, 
an iron box would avail little beyond, perhaps, delaying the thieves 
in laying hold of what they wanted. 

On the night of the 7th of May the poor lady was suddenly 
awakened about twelve o’clock. Her room was illuminated. Before 
her bed stood a small thin man, with a lanthorn in his left hand and 
a hatchet in his right. 

In a rough, disguised voice he threatened to knock out her brains 
if she so much as ventured to utter a sound. The unfortunate 
Frau was already voiceless from alarm. ‘This speech could scarcely 
make her more quiet, but she could use her eyes, and did so for 
the next few seconds while her visitors remained with her. She saw 
that the speaker wore black hose, a blue blouse, and a mask ; and 
that two more men were busy in the background, breaking open her 
chest of drawers. In the farthest back division, covered over by 
stockings, yarn, and flax, lay a round tin case, in which she kept her 
movable treasures. She was just recovering herself sufficiently to 
begin thinking about risking her life by calling for help, when the 
smothered yelling of a dog was heard without. The thieves had 
found what they wanted, however, and sprang with it to the window, 
one sash of which was open. They threw themselves upon a ladder 
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without, and descended to the ground, while the third man still kept 
guard beside the bed. Frau Friedow cried “ Help! Help!” with all 
her might. ‘‘ You may scream as long as you like now,” he muttered, 
turning away, and following the others from the room. 

Frederick appeared at this instant, having been awakened by the 
noise. He found the ladder still in its place, and below, was just in 
time to save the life of the house-dog, which had been almost 
choked by a cord twisted round his neck fastening him to his 
kennel. The manservant roused up the neighbours, but all pursuit, 
then or later, by friends privately or by the police publicly, had been 
in vain, Not the least clue had hitherto been obtained as to the 
identity of the housebreakers, 

This was how the matter stood when I arrived at T. When I 
had privately communicated with the magistrates, my second visit 
was naturally paid to Frau Friedow. I sought everywhere for any 
special indications which might put me on the right track, but what 
I found was desperately little. Like those who had gone before me 
I concluded that the robbery had, at any rate, been accomplished by 
persons well acquainted with the locality, as entrance to the premises 
had been made by a small door in the yard, of the very existence 
of which many of the neighbours were unaware. The ladder made 
use of had been dragged out of a nook in which it had long lain 
concealed. A pane of glass had been smashed in the window 
of the bedroom to enable one of the assailants to slip back the 
bolt. A few footprints had been traced, but there was nothing re- 
markable about their appearance, and they had been lost at once 
upon the high road or street upon which the little courtyard 
opened. 

One thing seemed alone certain amid the maze of perplexity ; the 
housebreakers must be sought from amongst neighbours, servants, 
friends, or relations. Now the neighbour theory, upon investigation, 
seemed utterly futile, and one glance at old Frederick was enough to 
make one dismiss all thoughts connected with the second term in 
the list. There remained the friends and relations in the habit of 
visiting at the villa. The widow had not the faintest suspicion of 
foul play in any of these; nevertheless I made her describe and 
closely particularise them all to me. I took up half-a-dozen imaginary 
scents: I ran hither and thither. I telegraphed in various directions. 
I worked, in fact, in the sweat of my brow; but, alas! the result 
was simply nothing, nothing, nothing. I never before had been so 
utterly puzzled and hopelessly at fault. 

On the fourth day of my residence at T. I went again to the 
villa, where the widow greeted me with eyes full of expectation. 
*‘ Frau Friedow,” I said, ‘‘ it seems to me hardly possible that you 
are utterly without suspicion in every quarter. There must surely be 
some one or other on whom your mind has fixed, if it were but for 
asecond. Confess it is so, and confide in me.” 
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‘‘T assure you I have not even a shadowy thought such as you 
describe,” she replied, in a much disappointed tone. 

* And has nothing more struck you about those men you saw in 
your room than you have already mentioned? One remembers 
things on due consideration which have been often overlooked 
before. Did you notice no peculiarity about any of the scoundrels : 
in the voice, for instance, the way of standing, the hands of him 
who held the axe? Had he on a ring? Did he look rough, like 
the others ?” 

“There was one little thing I may not have told before,” she 
replied, slowly. ‘‘It was scarce worth telling. When the two fellows 
ran off down the ladder with my little case, the window slapped 
down as they disappeared. The third man pushed it up again to 
go after them, but in so doing I think he must have put his hand 
through the broken pane, and have hurt it with the glass, in his 
haste. I certainly heard him mutter to himself, as if he were in 
distress.” 

‘*Was there no trace of blood left?” I asked, anxiously. 

‘* None whatever.” 

I began my investigations anew, and this time with the doctor 
of the district. We got into a lively dissertation upon wounded 
hands, and in particular upon hurts inflicted by glass. By degrees 
I acquired the, to me, very interesting fact that some three weeks 
since, when the medico was riding home to breakfast after an early 
call, a strange man had suddenly appeared in the middle of the 
highway, and had implored his help. He complained of having 
fallen upon a heap of broken glass, and held out his right hand to 
exhibit its condition. The doctor took out his pocket case of 
instruments, and extracted five splinters from the inflamed palm. 
While he did so the patient whimpered like a woman. 

‘“‘ How was the fellow dressed ?” I cried, breathlessly. 

‘‘ A blue blouse and black underclothes, so far as I can recall.” 

“ Could you identify him again ?” 

“Perhaps. His face made an impression on me, rather; because 
it did not seem to match the clothing, and yet, now I think of it, 
I seem to see only an ordinary brow, nose, and mouth. I fancy 
it was the set of the head on the shoulders which looked remark- 
able. Artisans and such folk usually look otherwise. That is all 
Ican say. But what makes this matter interesting to you?” 

“T believe your complaining patient to be the principal in the 
late robbery, concerning which I have come down here,” I replied 
in a low voice. “Can you give me any idea as to what became 
of the man, after you were done with him ?” 

The doctor looked at me in amazement. “I think he went to- 
wards Ems,” he replied. 

I lost no time in going in the same direction. An old tree, 
which forked at the top, and carried a bell in that division, stood 
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on a height near the shore. Here those who wanted to be ferried 
over the river must stop and ring for the boatman, whose house 
stood in a sheltered nook at hand. I shirked preliminaries, and 
made at once for the dwelling. Here I found a gigantic person, 
who declared herself the daughter of the ferry-man, and the cus- 
tomary rower when, as now, her father was absent. I sought to 
gain the confidence of this damsel. ‘A friend of mine went over 
here, I think, not long since,” I said. ‘He was in great haste, 
being on his way to Holland, in order to escape serving here in 
the army.” 

The popular antipathy to the enforced military training loosed 
her tongue at once. ‘‘ Yes! yes!” she replied. ‘‘A young man in 
great haste did surely go over a little time back.” 

‘“‘ He wore a blue blouse and black hose ?” 

‘Maybe; but it seems to me he had others with him, or of his 
party.” 

‘Very probably. Two others, I suppose ?” 

“This was how it was. One man came to me in the early 
dawning. I put him across. An hour or so later there came a 
second, and asked anxiously about the first. When I told him he 
was beyond he seemed content enough, and followed. The third, 
your friend with the blouse, asked if he were the first who had 
wanted me that day. He asked me particularly about the two I 
had already rowed over, and then seemed right gay, and jumped 
into the boat himself.” 

“Ah! One of the three carried a tin box?” I said, slipping a 
coin into my new acquaintance’s palm. 

“T never noticed,” answered the girl. “But I saw that the third 
man carried a round bundle or parcel wrapped in a red handker- 
chief under his arm.” 

“Did he give you a good reward for taking him over?” 

“Nothing more than all the world—ten pfennigs.” 

“With his right hand?” 

‘Why not ?” 

‘Wasn't his right hand tied up?” 

“Not that I saw. I only know he kept one hand in his pocket, 
whether the right or left I couldn’t say now.” 

I could have embraced the tall ferry- -woman, in spite of her forty 
summers and her uncertainty upon minor points. It was plain 
that the three ruffians, for better security, had separated, and that the 
last comer was the leader in and the chief benefiter by the crime 
which had been committed. During his confab with the doctor no 
doubt he had hidden the spoils in some hedge. I was upon his 
track now. 

But I had soon to cry “lost!” It was a grievous disappoint- 
ment to me. Beyond Ems the clue was nowhere to be followed. 
I laboured in vain in this neighbourhood for days. I made friends 
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with all sorts of people, letter-carriers, porters, waiters, and walked 
many a weary mile in the hot sun, but all to no purpose. I was 
baffled and wholly at fault, as much as though I never had had a 
hint at all to follow. 

Nine days had gone by since I had come to T. I turned into 
a beer-garden in the neighbourhood of the town one evening, and 
sat down near a well-lighted bowling-alley, in which about ten gentle- 
men were busy at a game. My seat was rather in the shade. I 
paid little attention to the players, but leaned my head upon my 
hand, and reviewed the defeat I had sustained, and the small esti- 
mation in which I should be held for sake of it by my colleagues 
and chief at home; feeling altogether extremely out of humour. 
Suddenly an ill-thrown ball rolled almost to my feet. 

‘A miss—a miss,” shouted several voices together, while one 
cried: ‘‘ Why, Bottcher, is your hand not even yet recovered? You 
are not complaining of it still?” I felt like a huntsman in a forest 
who sees the game at his gun’s end. I was on the alert that second. 
I lost no time in finding out all Herr Bottcher’s antecedents. He 
was a merchant, one of Frau Friedow’s connections, and an occa- 
sional visitor at her house. He was a continual guest at this place 
of entertainment. I brought the doctor here next evening, and set 
him to work stealthily considering my game. My discomfiture 
was great when he flatly refused to identify Herr Bottcher and his 
patient as one and the same person. They might be one, he con- 
fessed ; but then they might not. 

If the medico turned rusty, like this, it seemed to me utterly use- 
less to bring hither the ferry-woman on a like errand. I must trust 
to myself alone. We officials have two methods of doing business of 
this sort. We use the long or short line, according as either seems 
most likely to suit. I determined to try one after the other. In 
order to put Bottcher quite off the scent, I went now to the host of 
this house of entertainment, and introduced myself to him as a 
Hamburg agent for the forbidden lotteries. I begged him to keep 
this close, but I saw, very plainly by his face, that he intended doing 
nothing of the sort. Next morning, to my great contentment, I found 
myself outwardly under the supervision of the town police, and 
generally regarded by the public as a shabby individual. 

I, meantime, was as busy as ever, but it was little I discovered, 
Herr Bottcher was certainly not in good repute amongst his fellows. 
Nevertheless, I could hear of no particular difficulty into which he 
had fallen of late: although I did learn that he had, three weeks 
since, made a hasty journey. One little fact, however, seemed to me 
of great worth. Herr Bottcher these times slept badly, and was wont 
to rise often by night, and pace up and down through the garden. 

I lay lurking for two entire nights under bushes in this same plot ; 
but during all those weary hours whoever did come to this place 
Herr Bottcher unfortunately did o/, and in the garden I could find 
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no trace of any hidden treasure, or likelihood of such. I fell into 
greater despair than before. What could I do? Upon one side my 
absolute certainty of having tracked my man. On the other, no 
earthly means of bringing home his guilt. If I only had even suffi- 
cient ground to demand a search through the rascal’s house! but 
I had not. One afternoon I was walking up and down my room 
considering, when the post brought me a brief but concise and 
decisive despatch from my chief. ‘Return immediately, unless all 
matters are in train. Give up. Your presence here is necessary.” 

This order was like a thunderclap in my ears. My commanding 
officer was plainly displeased at my long delay. Should I simply 
throw the cards down or venture all on one trick this same evening, 
so as to be ready to depart to-morrow, at furthest? I decided for 
the last alternative. 

Twelve gentlemen sat in the town club-room. My friend made 
one of them. To his great surprise I sat down close to him, and 
began to talk a little. Presently our nearest neighbour stood up and 
departed, to my great joy. I bent over to Bottcher now, and 
whispered that I had a weighty matter to talk over with him. 

“What may it be?” he enquired, calmly. 

‘You believe I am here as a lottery agent ?” 

He nodded. 

‘‘T am not, however. I have been sent here on detective business, 
by the Prussian Police Office.” Herr Bottcher took this revelation 
significantly. On the instant he knew not how to compose his 
features. He first drew in his face as if wishing to look astonished,’ 
and then he tried to smooth away all but supreme indifference. 
After a second or two, during which I had studied him as a serpent 
does its prey, he said in a constrained tone : 

‘‘ How does that concern me, pray, good sir ?” 

‘You have heard of a widow Friedow, from whom a large sum of 
money has been stolen. I have come here to hunt up the thief. I 
have got on the right track. You, I know, are related to her, and 
concernéd in the property she possesses as a probable heir.” 

While I spoke thus I looked -him straight into the eyes. They 
sparkled like those of an angry cat making ready to spring. 

‘‘ And you will arrest me, I suppose?” he gasped angrily. 

I should have loved to seize him by the throat then and there, 
shouting, ‘“‘In the name of the law.” To this day I wonder how I 
restrained myself, but I did. 

“How can you talk so!” I exclaimed, calmly. ‘I only mean 
that you must help me to bring the criminal to justice; being, as 
you are, interested in the inheritance.” 

“With all the pleasure in life,” he replied, heartily. ‘I will do 
what I can. But—what is it you want of me?” 

‘‘ Early to-morrow I will come to you to consult over the matter, 
and we can then decide on our proceedings.” 
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Bottcher drew a long breath. ‘This is most unfortunate,” he 
exclaimed. ‘I have had an urgent summons, and must start from 
T. before daybreak. Perhaps I may even be obliged to leave this 
evening. I owe a heavy sum of money, and must appear personally 
to my creditor to demand further delay. I cannot wait.” I could 
scarce restrain my joy. The game had run his head right into my 
lasso; only one pull now, and the knot was fast. 

“Don’t trouble,” I said, quietly. ‘ By-and-by will do for me. 
I shall be in T. for another week: when you come back will answer 
as well.” 

“ All right: I expect to return in a couple of days,” he exclaimed. 
“ But stay, one question! Is Dr. Miding mixed up in this affair ? ” 

“Do you know him ?” 

“* By sight only.” 

“ He will help me to identify the criminal,” I said, coolly looking 
full again into my companion’s face, which took a horrible tint and 
expression now. 

“Can he do so?” 

‘Certainly. He saw the man, dressed like a labourer, the morn- 
ing after the robbery was effected.” 

‘Who was this ruffian?” Bottcher asked, breathlessly. 

“ His name is—Ebbing—I think,” I answered, at haphazard. 

“‘T don’t know him,” was the reply to this. 

“*T daresay,” I said; ‘he only comes here at times.” I rose now, 
broke off our conversation with every appearance of confidence, and 
departed, having shaken Bottcher by the hand. .I went stealthily to 
his house and waited. I had been here but about a quarter of an 
hour when a trap dashed up to the door. Bottcher sprang out of 
it, went inside for a few minutes, and then reappeared carrying some- 
thing under his left arm. As he got upon one side of the vehicle, 
I jumped upon the other, and seized hold of my game. He made 
not the least resistance, but sat like one enchanted. 

“ Are those Frau Friedow’s papers you have under your arm?” 
I enquired. 

‘Ves, they are,” he replied. 

I made the coachman take us where I could put the robber in safe 
keeping. 

When a man is suddenly discovered in a crime, he is sure to 
commit some piece of folly. I had reckoned upon this, and was not 
out in so doing. My game had literally walked into my hand, and 
I felt rewarded at last for all my trouble and disappointing delays. 

Bottcher was sentenced to six years in the House of Correction. 
His coadjutors were not caught. ~ 

NaRIssA Rosavo. 
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ONE AUTUMN NIGHT. 
By M. E. PENN. 


HERE is no pleasanter spot in leafy Warwickshire than 
Clieveden Vale. The little ‘‘ Clieve””—scarcely more than a 
stream, though it calls itself a river—meanders through the valley in 
a loitering, leisurely fashion, now winding through pastoral meadows, 
now making a detour to cross the main street of a straggling village, 
where it is spanned by an ivy-covered bridge; then flowing onwards 
into the green shady solitude of Clieveden woods. 

On the slope of the valley, its Tudor chimneys just visible above 
the trees, stands the Hall, the residence of Sir Richard Clieveden; 
and on the opposite hill side, with woods and stream between, is the 
Vicarage—a handsome modern house, surrounded by smooth lawns 
and bright parterres. The baronet has two sons. Gilbert, the heir, 
lives quietly at home, dividing his time pretty equally between sport 
and study; his younger brother, Reginald, who is in the army, 
seldom makes his appearance at the Hall. ‘ The Captain only 
comes when he wants money,” say the household ; and it must be 
acknowledged that after one of his duty-visits Sir Richard generally 
finds his purse lightened. Again and again the old gentleman has 
vowed that he would “ draw a line,” and pay no more of Reginald’s 
debts; but the line is not yet drawn, for in spite of his faults the 
scapegrace younger son is the father’s favourite. 

There is constant and friendly intercourse between the inmates of 
the Hall and the Vicarage. The Reverend Edgar Severne, though 
only ‘a country parson,” is a man of good birth and ample means. 
He has been twice married. His second wife, the present Mrs. 
Severne, was an heiress, and her fortune will descend to their 
daughter, Maud. 

It is Maud Severne who, on this September evening, stands at the 
open French window of the drawing-room, looking out over the lawn, 
the river, and the woods, towards the chimneys of Clieveden Hall. 

The fading glow of the sunset lights her face; a face which, like 
her character, is faulty enough, if critically examined, but thoroughly 
lovable and attractive nevertheless, with its bright ‘ April-blue” 
eyes, equally ready for smiles or tears, its pretty wilful lips, and 
exquisite complexion. 

Maud had been standing for some moments, deep in thought— 
rather graver thought than usual, to judge from her face—when her 
mother’s voice roused her. 

“Maud,” said Mrs. Severne, looking up from her writing-table at 
the other end of the room, “did Reginald Clieveden call this 
morning while I was out ?” 
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‘Yes, mother; at least, he did not come in. I was in the garden, 
and he practised lawn-tennis with me.” 

Her mother’s brow contracted as she closed and addressed the 
letter she had just finished. 

‘“‘If Reginald must devote all his energies to lawn-tennis, I wish 
that he would practise at home instead of spending all his mornings 
here. Ido not care for him to be constantly in your society, par- 
ticularly during Gilbert’s absence. However, his leave will soon 
expire, I suppose, and then , ) 

‘IT don’t see what Gilbert has to do with it,” Maud interrupted, a 
shade of defiance in her tone. 

“Don’t you think Gilbert has a right to object to your flirting with 
his brother when you are engaged to himself ?” was the quiet enquiry. 

** But, excuse me, mother, I am not engaged to Gilbert,” she 
returned, coming away from the window. ‘A month ago, just 
before he started on his Highland tour, he proposed to me, but I 
would not give him an answer then; I told him I did not know my 
own mind—and it was true.” 

‘* But previously to that you had given him sufficient encourage- 
ment to justify his thinking that you meant to accept him eventually. 
He takes it for granted that you will.” 

“ He takes it for granted—yes, that is just what I complain of,” 
Maud declared. ‘“‘ He knows that you and papa are on his side, 
and he thinks my consent ‘ goes without saying.’ But I don’t care 
to be disposed of in that summary manner.” 

“That is a very unjust and unkind remark,” was Mrs. Severne’s 
comment. ‘ You know perfectly well that your father and I would 
never attempt to force your inclinations; if we wish to see you 
Gilbert’s wife, it is because we are sure that he would make you happy. 
He is a loyal, true-hearted gentleman ; a man whose love any woman 
might be proud to win.” 

Maud was silent a moment. 

“Yes, that is quite true,” she said at last. “ Gilbert is all that is 
noble and good—almost too good. If he were a little faulty I think 
I should like him better. He lives in an atmosphere too rarefied 
for common mortals to breathe.” 

Mrs. Severne glanced at her with displeasure. 

‘TI am sorry to hear you sneer at Gilbert.” 

“Indeed, mother, I am not sneering. I have the greatest respect 
and affection for him, only—only ad 

“ Only he has not Reginald’s handsome face and flattering tongue,” 
her mother concluded. ‘Ah, Maud, take care that you do not 
throw away the substance for the shadow, and find out your mistake 
when it is too late.” 

The girl made no reply, but her face clouded with a doubtful, 
anxious look, as if her mother’s warning had given expression to 
some unacknowledged misgiving in the recesses of her own mind, 
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She returned to her old place at the window, and after standing 
there irresolutely a few moments, passed out on to the lawn. 

Twilight’s “gradual dusky veil” was deepening over woods and 
fields, and a pale half-moon gleamed faintly in the darkening sky. In 
the dim light the flowers in the garden-beds looked pale and unreal, 
like the ghosts of departed blossoms. 

Maud crossed the sloping lawn at the side of the house, descended 
a steep path which led down through the plantation to the river, and 
paused by a rustic bridge, connecting the Vicarage grounds with those 
of the Hall. Just above the bridge a little waterfall came dancing 
down out of the wood to join the river ; a few yards lower the stream 
widened into a miniature lake, whose unruffled surface reflected like 
a mirror the woods and sky. Close to the margin of the pool stood 
a picturesque rustic pavilion, called the Chalet, built from a design by 
Gilbert Clieveden, who spent much of his time there in the summer. 
The upper room, which overhung the water, and was supported on 
piles, was his study; the space beneath was used asa boat-house. 
The baronet’s eldest son was not only aclever amateur artist, he had 
made his mark in literature, and was a contributor to several high- 
class Reviews and scientific journals. A thoughtful, studious, 
scholarly man; as great a contrast as could be imagined to his 
brother Reginald, with his frank contempt for intellectual pursuits, 
his shallow mind, and fickle heart. 

Maud leaned against the rail of the bridge, looking towards the 
opposite bank. The shadows had gathered thickly under the trees, 
but the rising moon cast a long, tremulous line of light across the 
lake. At this shadowy silent hour the place was mournful in its 
utter solitude. 

Presently from Clieveden woods came the sound of a musical 
tenor voice, singing, ‘Come into the garden, Maud,” and in a few 
moments the singer, Reginald Clieveden, emerged from the shadow 
of the trees, and crossed the bridge to her side. 

«She is come—my dove, my dear!’” he quoted, as he kissed 
her hand. 

“‘T should not have come,” Maud hastened to assure him, “ only 
I had something particular to say to you.” 

‘‘ Something pleasant, I hope? If not, let it wait. I have just 
passed a mauvais quart d’heure with my father, and I want you to 
smooth my ruffled feelings, and pour balm on my wounded spirit.” 

** Oh, Reginald, are you in disgrace again ?” 

“Even so. And pretty deep in it too. The pater swears he will 
have nothing more to do with me. He has ‘ drawn a line,’ at last.” 

‘But you know he always says that,” Maud reminded him, con- 
solingly. 

“He always says it, but this time he appears to mean it,” her 
companion returned, with a significant nod, pulling his moustache. 
“You don’t mean that he refuses to help you !” she exclaimed. 
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** Positively—except on one condition, and that”—he paused, 
still thoughtfully caressing his moustache. ‘Such an easy way out of 
the difficulty, if I dared,” he muttered. 

‘“‘ What is it?” she enquired, but he made no reply. 

“‘ If Sir Richard does not relent, what in the world shall you do?” 
asked Maud, after a pause. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “‘ How do I know? I can’t look so 
far into the infinities. The true philosophy is to take short views 
of life. Let us change the subject. What was it you had to say 
to me?” 

She hesitated. 

“‘T was going to ask you,” she began, ’“‘ not to come quite so often 
to the Vicarage—at any rate, for the present; my mother does not 
approve of it; at least, she thinks Gilbert would not. She says that 
I am treating him unfairly, and—and I am afraid she is right.” 

“That depends. If you are engaged to him ——” 

‘But I am not; at least ——” 

‘Then I failto see what right he has to control you, or why you 
need banish me, to gratify him. It is me you are treating unfairly— 
cruelly, Maud, knowing what I feel for you.” 

‘‘Tf—if I were sure you cared for me 

“You must be blind if you doubt it. ‘Care for you’—what a 
feeble little phrase! I love you as I never loved in my life; and you 
know it.” 

“ You never told me so till this moment,” she murmured, plucking 
a handful of leaves from a bush near, and dropping them one by one 
into the stream. 

His face darkened suddenly. 

“The words have been on my lips a hundred times within the last 
three weeks, but a scruple kept me silent. Don’t ask me what it 
was ; it is connected with an episode in my life that I hate to think 
of.” 

He bent his handsome head to hers, looking into her face with 
that dangerous tender gaze which few women could resist. 

‘* Speak to me,” he pleaded; ‘say one word, or if the word won’t 
come, put your hand in mine. I shall understand.” 

Flattered, touched, thrilled by his ardent look, carried away by his 
earnest pleading, the girl silently placed her hand in his. 

There was an expression of triumph and relief, touched by a certain 
vague remorse, on the young man’s face, as he lifted the little hand 
to his lips. 

‘* Now that you are quite sure that I ‘care for you’ just a little, 
you won’t talk of banishing me, will you?” he said presently. “ Tell 
Mrs. Severne that if anyone is sent to Coventry it must be Gilbert.” 

“Poor Gilbert!” Maud sighed, penitently. ‘‘I wonder what he 
will think of me when he learns , 

‘Ah yes, I shall be curious to see how he takes it,” Reginald 


” 
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answered, equably, examining a ring on her finger. ‘‘ He never 
dreamt of me as a possible rival; I must look out for squalls.” 

She looked uneasy. 

“IT hope there will be no quarrel between you,” she said, anxiously ; 
‘‘T should never forgive myself, if ? 

‘If there is it will be of his making,” Reginald interrupted ; “ but 
I should think he has enough wisdom to take his defeat quietly. 
By-the-by, have you heard from him since he left home ?” 

“Yes; he wrote last week from a place called Glenfalloch, 
where . 

‘*Glenfalloch !” he repeated in a startled tone; “are you sure 
that was the name ?” 

‘“‘ Quite sure. It is in the Western Highlands. Do you know it?” 

‘There was a pause before the answer came. His face had a blank, 
«Jismayed look, and the colour had left his lips. 

‘‘JI have heard of it,” he said, at length, looking away from 
ther. ‘ Well,” he continued, after a moment, making an effort to 
resume his usual manner, ‘‘to return to ourselves. When may I 
speak to the Vicar?” 

“Papa is going to Leamington to-morrow, to take Mr. R 5 
-duties for a fortnight.” 

“Then, Maud, I will see him this evening; at once. I want it to 
‘be all safely settled before Gilbert appears on the scene. Are you 
coming in now?” 

‘Not with you. In a few moments.” 

‘‘ Gilbert at Glenfalloch!” muttered Reginald, as he ascended the 
ath ; ‘it looks like fatality, and if I were superstitious—bah ! after 
all, nothing may come of it; at any rate, I shall not throw up the 
cards till the game is lost. Apres cela, le déluge !” 

Very grave grew Maud’s face when she was alone. Doubts and 
misgivings crowded into her mind, and would not be dismissed. Her 
mother’s warning haunted her: ‘‘ Take care that you do not throw 
away the substance for the shadow.” 

Had she really done so, and would she live to repent her rashness ? 
It seemed to her that she was beginning to repent it already. She 
thought of Gilbert as she never had before, tenderly, regretfully, with 
a remorseful consciousness of his worth ; with a tardy appreciation of 
the value of that faithful heart which she had flung aside so lightly. 

She tried to assure herself that he would soon recover from the 
disappointment, and return to the old brotherly intercourse, but she 
knew his nature too well to believe that he could so easily forget. 
She remembered his words, spoken on that very spot, a month ago: 
*‘T have loved you all your life, and whether you accept me ar not 
I shall love you still.” 

Absorbed in her reflections she did not hear an approaching foot- 
step, or notice the figure of a man advancing along the path which 
skirted the stream, on the opposite bank. On seeing her he paused, 
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looked at her doubtfully a moment, then came quickly across the 
bridge to her side; and Maud, raising her head, saw before her the 
very person who had been in her thoughts—Gilbert Clieveden. 

She drew back with a stifled cry. 

“Don’t be alarmed. It is I—Gilbert,” he said, in his pleasant 
cordial tones, taking her hand in both his own. ‘“ Did I startle you, 
dear? Iam sorry; it was thoughtless of me.” 

“I thought it was your ghost,” she said, with a nervous laugh. 
“We did not expect you home for another week at least. When did 
you arrive ?” 

**T have only just come from ve station. I left my traps to be 
sent on, and walked home by the river-side, that I might see the 
place where I bid you good-bye a month ago. [I little expected to 
have the happiness of meeting you here. Is it really you?” he 
added, bending to look at her ; ‘‘ you look as unsubstantial as a water- 
wraith, Maud, are you not well, or is it the moonlight makes you 
look so pale?” 

“T am quite well,” she answered, averting her head. ‘“ You will 
come in, Gilbert, and see papa?” 

“ Not to-night ; I must go home. But first I want to say a few 
words to you.” There was a pause. Maud’s heart beat fast with 
the knowledge of what was coming. He seemed in no hurry to 
speak. Leaning back against the rail of the bridge, he took off his 

‘hat and pushed the hair from his forehead, looking thoughtfully 
away across the lake. The moonlight rested full upon his face, and 
Maud, glancing at him furtively, could not help thinking what a 
noble face it was, with its broad forehead, calm serious eyes, and 
mouth at once firm and tender. The features were not classical, 
perhaps, but they were full of character, and his bronzed com- 
plexion, dark moustache, and short pointed beard, gave him the 
look of a portrait by Vandyke.° 

“* What happiness it is to be near you once more,” he said at 
length. ‘It seems natural to meet you here in the spot where we 
parted. So many times, Maud, during the last month, I have seen 
you in dreams, standing there in your white dress, with the woods 
above you and the river at your feet! So many times I have fancied 
I heard your voice mingling with the murmur of other streams far 
away. Waking and sleeping you were always in my thoughts,” 

You think of me too much,” she faltered. 

“Cure me of that bad habit if you can,” was his reply, as he 
took her hand. ‘ Maud, when I parted from you a month ago I 
carried a sweet hope away with me; will you i 

She looked up suddenly, showing a pale, agitated face. 

“ Gilbert—forgive me!” she began. 

He looked at her in surprise. 

‘What have I to forgive you, Maud ?” 

“For allowing you to hope, only to disappoint you after all.” 
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The colour faded out of his bronzed face; he caught his breath 
as if he had received a blow. 

‘You never intended, then, to accept me 

“Ves, yes, I did,” she interrupted, ‘“‘ though I wanted to have my 
liberty a little longer, but since then a 

‘Since then?” he repeated, still holding her hand, but looking 
away from her; ‘‘don’t fear to tell me. Do you mean that—that 
you have learnt to care for some one else?” 

Her silence answered for her. 

He looked at the dark woods and the moonlit lake ; looked at 
them, but did not see them ; there was a mist before his eyes. 

‘Who is it?” he asked slowly. 

Almost inaudibly she whispered the name. 

“ Reginald.” 

“ Reginald!” 

His tone was one of such emphatic astonishment that it startled 
her. 

“Reginald!” he repeated. ‘Do you mean to say that he has 
made love to you? that he , 

“‘He has proposed to me, and I have accepted him,” she 
answered, as he paused. He let fall her hand, looking at her in 
incredulous amazement. 

‘* Maud, what are you saying? my brother has proposed to you? 
Well, but—good heavens ! he—No,” he broke off, ‘‘ I can’t believe 
it. I cannot believe that he is such a scoundrel.” 

** Gilbert, what a word! You have no right to apply such a term 
to Reginald. If he has wronged you, it is . 

“It is not of my own wrongs I am thinking,” her companion 
interrupted, ‘though I might complain of his treachery in robbing 
me of—but let that pass. Do you love him, Maud?” he asked, 
looking at her with anxious eyes, The colour rushed to her face ; 
she could not answer “Yes.” In a flash, as it were, her own heart 
was revealed to her: but the revelation came too late. 

He put his own construction on her silence. “I see. It was an 
unnecessary question. Of course you do. He is the sort of man 
women do love—to their sorrow.” Then, with a look in his eyes 
such as she had never seen there before, he muttered: ‘ He shall 
answer to me for this.” 

Almost at the same moment, Reginald’s gay voice floated down 
from the plantation above. 

‘*Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown ——” 

Gilbert started and turned, looking up towards the path. 

The girl, watching his face, shivered with a sudden dread. 

“* Don’t meet him now,” she said, anxiously, ‘‘ you . 

“You need not fear that there will be any dispute in your 
presence,” he answered, divining her thought. 


” 
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‘“‘ Nor afterwards, when you are alone together ?” she urged. 
He did not reply; he was looking towards the plantation, listening 
to the musical voice ringing out in the evening stillness, 


** Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone.” 


* Maud, Maud!” Reginald called, breaking off in his song. ‘I 
have good news for you. Are you still there ?” 

“Ves, I am here, I am coming,” she responded, and would have 
hurried towards him, hoping to prevent the meeting, but her com- 
panion’s firm fingers closed on her wrist and detained her. 

The next moment Reginald’s figure emerged from the trees into 
the strip of moonlight on the bank. 

“Good child, to wait for me,” he began. ‘“ Hallo, who is that ? 
Why, Gilbert! Where have you dropped from ? I thought you were 
in the wilds of the Highlands.” 

‘*T have returned, as you see,” the other answered in his usually 
quiet tone, greatly to Maud’s relief; though he made no movement 
to take the hand extended to him. 

“You are just in time to offer us—Maud and me—your con- 
gratulations,” Reginald proceeded, with a smile which had something 
mocking in its triumph. ‘‘ We are ——” 

“T know. Maud hastold me. But I think, with your permis- 
sion, that I will defer my congratulations for the present, lest they 
should prove premature.” 

His brother gave him a quick glance, as if struck by something in 
his tone; then, with a slight shrug, took out his cigar-case. 

** As you like,” he said carelessly. ‘‘ Hope you have enjoyed your 
tour, and distinguished yourself by some wonderful discovery as to 
the ‘strata’ of the Highlands ?” 

‘“‘T have made one very unexpected discovery, but it had nothing 
to do with geology.” 

Reginald started, and paused in the act of opening his cigar-case. 
Gilbert met his look with one full of significance. 

‘‘When and where did you make it?” Reginald asked, after a 
moment, dropping his voice so as to be inaudible to Maud. 

*‘ Only two days ago, at a place called Glenfalloch. You know it?” 

He shook his head. He was lighting his cigar, and the flickering 
gleam of the match showed that his face was colourless. 

** There is some one there who knows you, at any rate, and who 
has entrusted me with a letter for you. Shall I give it you now?” 

‘No, no, not now,” he muttered hastily, with a glance at Maud. 

‘“‘Come to me at the Chalet in three hours’ time; we shall be 
secure from listeners there,” Gilbert responded. 

Then turning to Maud, who had caught only a word or two here 
and there of the latter part of the dialogue, he continued: “It is 
getting late. I will take you home.” 
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Reginald uttered no protest against this invasion of his privileges, 
but stood moodily staring at the river. 

“ Good night,” she said, putting out her hand to him, 

He looked at her absently. 

“You are going ? oh—good night. God bless you, Maud,” he 
added, with sudden and strange earnestness: and he would have 
kissed her, but Gilbert hastily, almost roughly interposed. 

‘‘Stand back—do not touch her! How dare you!” he said, 
hoarsely. His hands were clenched, his face white with suppressed 
passion ; a lurid light burnt in his dark eyes. 

Maud clung tremblingly to his arm. 

“Come away—please!” she entreated; ‘‘remember what you 
promised.” 

But already he had commanded himself, and drawing her hand 
through his arm, turned away without another word. 

In silence they traversed the plantation. He seemed absorbed 
in thought, and there was a stern set look on his face which made 
her timid of addressing him. Just as they emerged into the lawn, 
Mrs. Severne met them. 

“You have stayed too long, Maud. I—— Why, is that 
Gilbert ?” she exclaimed, breaking off. 

“Yes, Mrs. Severne; you must scold me for detaining Maud.” 

‘‘T shall scold her for not bringing you to the house at once,” 
she answered. ‘ Pray come in.” 

‘“‘ Excuse me to-night. I have not yet been home. Kind regards 
to the Vicar ; please tell him I will call to-morrow. Good night.” 

And he was gone. 

**T am glad he has returned, but I wish with all my heart that he 
had never gone away,” the Vicar’s wife said with a sigh, as they crossed 
the lawn. 

Maud understood the sigh. ‘‘ I am very sorry you are disappointed, 
mother,” she said tremulously. 

‘It is on your account we are grieved, Maud, your father and I. 
We fear you have made an unfortunate choice. However, if your 
happiness depends upon this marriage—and Reginald has just assured 
us that it does—there is nothing more to be said.” 

The girl’s heart sank ; she made no reply. 


II, 


AN exquisite autumn night, full of misty sweetness; the sky luminous 
with stars, the world sleeping in a calm so profound as to be almost 
melancholy. Not a breath of wind swayed the trees in the plantation, 
or stirred their shadows on the Vicarage lawn, where the moonlight - 
lay white and cold ; only now and then, at long intervals, a thrill, a 
tremor ran through the leaves, as if a spirit had whispered to them as 
it passed. 
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It was nearly midnight. Early hours were the rule at the Vicarage, 
and all the household had long been sleeping, except Maud, who 
turned and tossed in her pretty white-curtained bed, too restless even 
to close her eyes. Never yet in her tranquil life of eighteen years 
had the girl felt so troubled. It was not only that her heart was full 
of vain regret and self-reproach, but there was an oppression on her 
spirits, a dark shadowy foreboding of evil, which she tried in vain to 
dismiss. She dared hardly acknowledge in what direction her fears 
pointed, but Gilbert’s face, with that white threatening look of wrath 
upon it, rose before her as if painted on the darkness. 

The window was wide open, and just opposite there was a break in 
the plantation, which gave a pretty glimpse, set like a picture in a 
frame of dark foliage, of the Chalet and the moonlit lake. Shecould 
not see the little waterfall, but she could hear its murmur ; a distant 
dreamy sound which hardly seemed to break the silence. At length, 
insensibly, it lulled her to sleep. 

How long she slept she did not know. She woke with a violent 
start, and sat up in bed, her heart beating tumultuously. A shot, 
followed by a cry, ringing out in the night stillness—those were the 
sounds which had roused her. 

Her first thought was that there were poachers in Clieveden 
woods, but that supposition was quickly followed by another so 
terrible that it turned her cold. 

A glance at the Chalet had shown her that a light was burning in 
Gilbert’s study, and at the same moment there rushed back to her 
recollection a few words she had overheard in his whispered colloquy 
with his brother. 

*‘ At the Chalet, three hours hence.” Were the brothers there 
now? Had Gilbert—— She sprang out of bed, and without 
asking herself what she intended to do, began to dress herself as 
quickly as her shaking fingers would let her. 

Gliding noiselessly down stairs, she crossed the hall to the garden- 
door. ‘ Timon,” the house dog, was there before her, scratching 
and whining uneasily. He, too, had heard the shot, though no other 
inmate of the house seemed to have been roused by it. 

She unfastened the bolt and chain and passed out, the dog bound- 
ing on before her across the lawn, and into the deep shadow of the 
plantation. When she reached the bridge she was obliged to pause 
to recover her breath. The window of the Chalet was open, but the 
lamp was so placed that she could see nothing of the occupants of 
theroom. All looked peaceful enough, but she did not feel reassured. 
There was something ominous in the silence. 

The entrance of the building was at the side, up a flight of wooden 
steps. The dog was barking angrily and scratching at the door, 
which was locked. 

“Who is there? ” demanded Gilbert’s voice. 

“Tt is I—Maud. Let me in.” 
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She heard a smothered exclamation, then there was a pause. 

‘Wait a moment; I will admit you presently,” he said. 

A sound of hurried footsteps followed; a noise as of some piece 
of furniture being moved; then a long silence. 

At length the door opened, and Gilbert stood before her, deadly 
pale; his dress disordered, his breath coming quickly. He looked at 
her as if she were a ghost, and for a moment neither spoke. 

“Why are you here, Maud, at this hour?” he asked, at length. 
Without replying, she passed by him into the room, followed by the 
dog, who began sniffing suspiciously about the floor. It was the 
model of a bachelor’s sanctum: panelled walls and a polished floor ; 
plain furniture of unstained oak, a capacious writing-table in the 
middle ;.an easel in one corner; over the chimney-piece an array of 
pipes of all shapes, sizes, and colours ; on the opposite wall, near the 
door, a trophy of arms, fencing-foils, fishing-rods, and hunting-whips, 
surmounted by a fox’s head. To-night all was in disorder, and on 
the floor at Gilbert’s feet lay a gun. Maud took in all these details 
before she turned to him again. 

“Where is Reginald?” she asked, in a voice hardly above a 
whisper. 

“‘ He is not here, Maud, as you see.” 

‘“‘ He has been here; there is his glove.” 

“Yes, he has been with me, but ——- Why do you look at me 
so strangely ?” he broke off, taking a step towards her. 

She recoiled from him, putting out both hands to keep him away. 

‘“‘T heard a shot,” she panted; “there is a gun at your feet—did 
you—have you Gilbert! what has happened? Where is 
Reginald ?” 

For a moment he stood looking at her like one in a dream; then, 
instead of replying, he walked to the window, and after glancing out 
at the lake, silently beckoned her to approach. 

‘Look ! who is that?” he said, pointing down. 

At the same moment a boat—his own little canoe, the Maud— 
shot out suddenly from the boat-house below into the moonlit pool. 

The occupant was Reginald. He did not even glance up at the 
window, though he must have heard Maud’s involuntary exclama- 
tion, but with a few strokes of the paddles sent the canoe, swift as 
a swallow, across the lake, and on up the river towards the Hall. 

‘Thank heaven!” the girl exclaimed, as she drew back from the 
window. ‘Oh, Gilbert,” she added, turning to her companion, 
“‘can you forgive me for having - 

He put up his hand to interrupt her. There was a look of pain 
on his face which deepened every line. ‘I have no right to resent 
your suspicion, Maud,” he said in a low tone; “it is only by 
heaven’s mercy that I was not the cause of my brother’s death to- 
night. Sit down a moment,” he continued; “I promised Reginald 
that I would tell you all. He was with me when you came, just 
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now, but not wishing to meet you, left the Chalet by thisdoor. Down, 
Timon—down, good dog !” 

He stooped and showed her a trap-door in the floor, which com- 
municated, by a flight of wooden steps, with the boat-house below. 

“But why should he avoid me?” she questioned, when he re- 
turned to her side. 

“T am going to tell you, Maud. It is a miserable story. I wish 
to heaven I could spare you the pain of hearing, and myself the 
shame of telling it; but you must know it.” 

“Stay,” she interposed; ‘is it something you have found out 
about Reginald? something you learnt when you were in Scot- 
land?” 

He silently assented. 

*‘ Perhaps—perhaps you discovered that he was already engaged ?” 
she hazarded. 

‘Worse than that. I discovered that he was already married.” 

She sank into a chair, looking up at him incredulously. 

‘* Reginald married !” she gasped ; “‘ impossible! Oh, Gilbert, there 
must be some mistake.” 

He shook his head. ‘I saw his wife only two days ago. She is 
the daughter of the inn-keeper at Glenfalloch, and one of the love- 
liest women I ever met. ‘Two years ago, when Reginald was salmon 
fishing in the Highlands, he passed through the place. He had 
intended to stay three days; he remained three weeks ; and when he 
left Jeanie Henderson went with him 

* As his wife ?” 

“There was no marriage ceremony, and he declares he never 
regarded her as his wife, but he owns that he acknowledged her as 
such in the presence of witnesses ; and that, by the law of Scotland, 
as he must have known, constitutes a legal marriage. He took her 
abroad, wandered about the continent for a few months, soon wearied 
of his beautiful but uneducated companion, and finally—deserted 
her. Not knowing his address (he had been careful to keep from 
her all knowledge of his real station), she could not trace him, and 
so returned half heart-broken to her father’s roof. 

‘“‘T had been staying some days at Glenfalloch Inn before Jeanie 
knew my name. When she learnt it she asked me, in an agitated 
tone, if I had a brother or relative named Reginald, and then—well, 

then I learnt what I have just told you. The next day I left the place, 
bearing a letter for Reginald from his wife. For that she is really 
his wife, I ascertained beyond doubt.” 

“‘ And yet he would have married me!” Maud exclaimed. ‘“ What 
an escape I have had. I understand new,” she added thoughtfully ; 
‘ Sir Richard wished him to propose to me ; that was the ‘ condition’ 
Reginald spoke of.” 

“No doubt. Well,” he pursued, ‘‘ when we met here half an hour 
ago, we were both in the worst possible mood for such an interview. 
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I was suffering under a strong sense of personal wrong, and his care- 
less, defiant manner seemed to add insult to injury. I told him 
briefly what I had learnt, and required his promise that he would 
immediately acknowledge his wife. He flatly refused to give any 
such engagement. I set my back against the door, and vowed he 
should not leave me till he did. In a spirit of angry jesting he took 
down a gun from the wall, and pointed it at me, with some taunting 
words which I need not repeat. Forgetting, in my excitement, that 
it was loaded, I seized it and tried to wrest it from him; in the 
struggle it went off—to my horror he uttered a cry and staggered 
backwards, his forehead covered with blood.” 

Maud shuddered and put both hands to her eyes. 

“ Mercifully, the bullet had only grazed his temple, but the thought 
of what might have been turned me cold and sick. In the sudden 
revulsion of feeling all anger was swept away, not from my heart 
only, but from his too. I bathed his forehead and gave him some 
water, and then he silently offered me his hand. 

‘*¢T have acted like a brute and a villain, Gilbert, I know that well 
enough,’ he said in achanged voice ; after a pause, ‘you said you 
had a letter for me; give itme now,’ he added. He read it through 
in silence till he came to a sentence near the end. ‘The child— 
our child?’ he repeated, with a start; ‘good heavens, I did not 
know’—his face suddenly flushed and softened, and there were 
tears in his eyes. ‘ Poor little Jeanie,’ he muttered, as he folded it 
again: ‘I must have a heart of stone if I could resist this appeal. 
I shall go to her at once. I must leave ycu to break it to the pater, 
and—and to Maud. Tell her—no,’ he broke off; ‘I dare not say 
all I feel, and I won’t say less. I will send nomessage.’ I promised 
to make the best of the case to everyone, and if my father still 
refused to help him, I undertook to pay. Well, it does not matter 
what more passed between us, we were still talking when we heard the 
dog barking at the door, and directly afterwards your voice, To 
avoid meeting you he went out by way of the boat-house, and the 
moment I had closed the trap I admitted you.” 

Maud drew a long deep breath, and raised her head. Her mind 
was occupied by a mixture of feelings, too confused to be intelligible, 
but chief amongst them was relief. She was free once more. There 
might yet be a chance of winning back the treasure she had cast aside 
so carelessly. 

Her companion heard the sigh and misinterpreted it. He sat 
down beside her and took her hand, looking tenderly into her face. 

“* Maud, my friend and sister, what can I say to you? I dare not 
even offer you sympathy, it is too like pity, and that, I know, you 
would resent. But child, you are young; your wounded heart will 
heal more quickly than you think, and the day will come when another 
more worthy of your love * 

She withdrew her hand quickly, and turned away her head. A 
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look of pain crossed his face. Again he misunderstood the 
action. 

‘It was not of myself I was thinking,” he said gently. ‘I shall 
not trouble you again with my own feelings. All that is past. Lest 
my presence should keep alive painful memories, I shall go away for 
a time, till - 

‘‘ Why should you go away ?” she murmured, without raising her 
eyes; “let us—let us go back to the old times, when I was what 
you called me just now, your friend and sister.” 

He shook his head with a grave smile. ‘The old times are past 
and gone, and the old feelings with them. Having once been your 
lover, I can never again feel for you as a brother.” 

‘* But you —-—-” she began, then stopped abruptly, with a vivid 
blush. ‘I must go home,” she added, rising. 

He extinguished the lamp, and they went out into the cool, 
fragrant night. 

The waterfall was still singing its monotonous song to the sleeping 
woods. Toher ears it seemed to echo like a mournful refrain— 
“ The old times are past and gone—past and gone !” 

As she walked silently at her companion’s side, her heart was 
swelling with vain regret. Bitter tears, such as she had never shed 
before, blinded her eyes. She longed to cry aloud all that filled her 
heart ; but when she tried to speak no words would come. 

Midway in the steep plantation path she stumbled over a projecting 
root, and would have fallen if Gilbert had not supported her. As 
he raised her he heard a suppressed sob, 

He pressed her hand passionately to his breast. 

‘“* Maud, Maud, it breaks my heart to see you suffer! What can 
I do, what can I say to comfort you ?” 

“ Don’t leave me,” she sobbed, clinging to his arm ; “ if you want 
to comfort me, don’t go away! Gilbert = 

Something in the pleading voice, something in the clinging pressure 
of the little hands on his arm, made his heart leap with a sudden 
sweet hope, wild though it seemed. 

*‘ Maud,” he whispered, pausing; ‘‘don’t tell me to stay unless you 
can tell me to hope too.” 

“Stay,” she repeated, laying her tearful cheek against his sleeve. 

“Child, do not trifle with me,” he said, his voice stern with 
emotion. ‘I cannot be content with half your heart ; I must have 
all, or none ; and if you loved Reginald, how can you - 

“T did not love him,” she interrupted, looking up; ‘I mistook 
my own feelings. I was weak and foolish and perverse, and—oh! 
Gilbert, if you will but forgive me ; if you will only take me to your 
heart again, I ” 

The sentence was never finished. Before she could utter another 
word she was clasped to that faithful heart, and Gilbert, in lover’s 
fashion, closed her lips. 








THE CATHEDRAL CHIMES, WORCESTER. 


OVER the drowsy city, out on the frosty light, 

Rang from the great Cathedral—Ten, of the passing night. 
Ten ‘the Commandments given, guard and obey them well, 
Spotless and pure in beauty, keep them, O Israel ! 


Silence over the city; then when the hour is numbered, 
Stealing like angel voices over the senses that slumbered, 
Like the faint echo of Heaven pealing so softly and fair, 
Came from the great Cathedral the chimes on the silent air : 
Oh, let thy life be 
Willingly given ; 
True in obedience 
To Jesus and Heaven. 
Over the quiet city, out on the frosty light, 
Rang from the great Cathedral—Eleven, of the passing night. 
Eleven were only found faithful out of the chosen few : 
Grant, in Thy mercy, O Jesus, we may prove faithful and true. 


Over the sleeping city, out on the frosty light, 

Rang from the great Cathedral—Twelve, of the passing night. 
This is the end of the nightwatch—down on the bended knee ; 
Grant when Thou comest, O Jesu, we may be watching for Thee. 
Over the sleeping city, resting from labours done, 

Rang from the great Cathedral—One, with its mystic tone. 

One is our Faith, Lord, Redeemer ; One is our Father above : 
Grant, in Thy mercy, O Jesus, we may be oe in Thy love. 


Over the peaceful city, out on the silent night, 

Came with a deeper warning—Two, in its solemn might. 

Two are the ways set before us leading to Heaven or Hell: 
Grant, in Thy mercy, O Jesus, we may choose rightly and well. 


Over the sleeping city floated so gently to me, 

Down from the great Cathedral, solemnly beautiful, Three. 
Three is the mystical union of the great Godhead above : 
Father, the Son, and the Spirit : threefold in cordage of love. 


Over the waking city, pealing so softly once more, 

Came from the great Cathedral, lightly and cheerily, Four. 

Rouse ye, arouse ye from slumbers ! gone is the silent night : 

Raise up your hearts in thanksgiving to God who hath ordered the light. 


Silence over the city : then when the hour is numbered, 
Stealing like angel voices over the senses that slumbered, 
Like the faint echo of Heaven pealing so softly and fair, 
Came from the great Cathedral the chimes on the morning air: 
Oh, let thy life be 

Willingly given ; 

Onward to glory, 
To Jesus and Heaven. 
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